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HE dramatic death of Henry George, in the very climax 
of the New York municipal elections, is in some 
respects a most fitting close to the life of a man who moved 
his fellow-men profoundly, yet failed to accomplish much of 
the work which he had planned for himself and for them. 
Progress and Poverty was a great book. No other American 
work on economic subjects has had so wide an audience; no 
scientific work on these subjects—for it is hardly necessary to 
say that books like those of Bellamy belong to a totally differ- 
ent class—has even momentarily approached it in popular 
interest. It is so long since most of us have read Progress and 
Poverty that it may be worth while to recall a little in detail 
the character of its contents. It consisted of the parts: 1. An 
attack on certain of the received doctrines of orthodox political 
economy, notably the wage-fund theory and the Malthusian 
theory. 2. A treatment of the subject of distribution, which 
George believed to be at once more coherent and more fruitful 
than that which had been given in previous books. 3. An 
indictment of private land tenure, which charged this system 
with nearly all the economic evils under which we now suffer, 
followed by the promise of an economic millennium if we had 
the resolution to tax private land values out of existence. 
The first, or purely critical, part of the book was, on the 
whole, scientific and sound. Many of George’s comments on 
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the wage-fund theory are such as most modern economists 
would endorse—indeed they do not greatly differ from 
those of Longe or Walker, except that they are presented in 
such language as to appeal to a wider circle of readers, 
George’s criticism of Malthus would not be so universally 
accepted; but it may fairly be said that against the Malthusian 
theory, as it had usually been stated, his points were well taken, 
and that his book was one of the things which paved the way 
for a re-statement of the principles of population which should 
be more in accordance with the results of modern science. 

The second part is not so good. While George is right to 
say that the distribution theories of his predecessors are rather 
chaotic, his own theory will not bear criticism so well as theirs. 
His axiom, that whatever increases the efficiency of labor 
increases the demand for land, turns out, on examination, to 
be by no means an axiom, and often to be the reverse of the 
truth. Still less satisfactory is his third part, where he seeks 
to prove by historical and legal analysis the evils of the present 
system and the good to be obtained by a change. His knowl- 
edge of history and law were unequal to the task. The 
magnificent investigations of Wagner were quite unknown to 
him; and the reader who was in possession of Wagner’s facts 
could detect the fallacies at a glance. 

Yet it was this weakest part of the work which gave it most 
of its popularity. Few of its readers had more knowledge of 
history and law than George; most of them had not nearly as 
much. Progress and Poverty promised the millennium in spe- 
cious reasoning and in really excellent English; that was 
enough to secure its success. But what kind of success? Did 
it weaken the institution of private land tenure? Apparently 
not in the least. Did it promote tax reforms which should 
make the public burdens bear heavier on ground values and 
lighter on improvements? There is no evidence that it did; 
in fact, there is some reason to believe that it hindered rational 
reforms of this kind by holding out the prospect of irrational 
ones. Not a few of the more zealous advocates of fand nation- 
alization regard the evils of the present system with a kind of 
complacency, as likely the sooner to drive the world to the 
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adoption of a drastic remedy; and they have correspondingly 
little use for palliative measures, which, by lightening present 
evils, may postpone the day of radical cure. 

The great effect of Progress and Poverty was a moral one. 
It gave the sentiment of the laborers some common thoughts 
and some rallying cries. It served the “new unionism” as a 
sort of prophetic book—half poem and half prediction. This 
influence is far from being confined to America. Critics like 
the Webbs give the clearest testimony to its effect on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Marx’s Kapital had been called the “bible 
of the socialists”; but it was totally unfitted for effective use in 
propaganda. Abstruse in its reasonings and extreme in its 
conclusions, it could not win the love of any large body of 
supporters. With George it was different. His style was 
delightful; his meaning speciously plain, and yet adorned by 
poetic fancy; his sympathies catholic; his proposals, in appear- 
ance at least, essentially constructive. No wonder that Prog- 
ress and Poverty had a power which placed it beyond the 
assaults of logical critics, however acute; and that the book as a 
whole has an importance in the world’s economic history which 
is not to be measured by examining the correctness of its 
specific conclusions or the extent to which they have been 
carried out in practice. 


The great revival of arctic exploration in recent years has 
been attended with much discussion as to its social and eco- 
nomic utility. The critics point out repeatedly that there is 
not enough material good derived from polar expeditions to 
compensate the hardships and loss of life with which they are 
attended. No trade routes can be opened in the ice-bound 
regions. No large sources of mineral wealth are likely to be 
discovered. No practical results which will help the ordinary 
navigator, or the ordinary man of affairs, have been derived 
from these explorations in the past, nor can they be expected 
to come in the future. 

These are only the arguments which have been urged from 
time immemorial against play of every kind. “All play is with- 
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out any profit. One’s clothes get torn and they are not easily 
mended. So much toil and no reward; how can it be a good 
business?” said the “redoubtable boy” who afterward became 
Confucius’ favorite disciple. It is easy to see how such argu- 
ments will appeal to the essentially bourgeois mind, whose ideal, 
as Goethe says, is etwas schaffen; but it would seem as though 
there were enough of us who can play as well as work, and who 
value the sein as high as the schaffen, to voice a vigorous protest 
against this view. Yet such protests have been singularly rare. 
Nay, even the arctic explorers themselves have gone far toward 
admitting the force of these arguments by weakly trying to 
meet the critics on their own ground, and by claiming that arctic 
voyages are undertaken for scientific purposes and justified by 
scientific results. 

Against these prevalent views we wish to urge (1) that it is 
a good thing to want to go to the north pole; (2) that it is a 
bad thing to pretend to be actuated by scientific motives in 
so doing; (3) that it would be a still worse thing if the pre- 
tended motives were the real ones. 

Nansen’s expedition was relatively small in its hardships, 
and relatively large in its scientific results; yet what were these 
latter as compared with what might have been attained with 
less risk and hardship in almost any other line. We have the 
direction of the polar drift current a little more definitely estab- 
lished; we have a confirmation of the absence of land and of 
life in the region north of Franz-Josefs-Land; we have a series 
of soundings showing unexpected depths in the polar basin. 
We may expect to have interesting records of the movements 
of the magnetic needle, and voluminous, though uninteresting. 
records of temperature observations. Would people spend the 
money that was spent on the Fram, and take the risks that 
were taken by her crew, for results no greater than these? Is 
it not a crowning absurdity, from a scientific standpoint, that 
a trained zoologist like Nansen should lead an expedition to 
the one quarter of the globe where there was no opportunity 
for the prosecution of the lines of study for which he had pre- 
pared himself? 
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It is not in this way that the result of the Fram’s voyage is 
to be measured. The expedition was a successful one, because 
it reached the 86th parallel. If it had been stopped at the 83d 
parallel, instead of the 86th, it would have been regarded as a 
failure, no matter how full the magnetic observations or how 
deep the soundings. Nansen has vindicated his claim to honor, 
not as a scientist, but as a leader of men. The north pole has 
been a perpetual challenge to all the sporting blood in the 
human race; and the race gives congratulations, in no stinted 
manner, to the man who has cut down by one half the distance 
which has separated it from the goal. 

Not that the scientific side of such an expedition is wholly 
valueless. It gives hard work to fill the long hours, which, 
if left free of laborious employment, would be enough to 
demoralize any crew. It gives incidental results for this hard 
work, which may serve as a consolation prize in case an expedi- 
tion fails of its main object. It is always just possible that 
such work may lead to really good successes along unexpected 
lines of discovery. But no such unexpected successes of the 
first magnitude have developed themselves in connection with 
arctic exploration. 

Why then, it will be asked, do arctic explorers lay so much 
stress on the scientific sides of their work? Partly for the 
moral effect on themselves and their men; partly for con- 
formity (whether conscious or unconscious) to the philistine 
ideas of success and failure. The philistine is the man who 
cannot judge things by any but material standards. He cannot 
place the poet on the level with the politician, or the actor on 
the level with the storekeeper. He cannot pursue sport for 
sport’s sake, but must drag it down into the betting ring. Nor 
can he enter into the spirit of exploration for exploration’s sake. 
If he is a commercial philistine, he demands a schedule of 
natural resources to be developed; if he is a religious philistine, 
he demands a census of heathen to be converted; if he is a 
scientific philistine, he demands a mass of observations to be 
tabulated. 

In the beginnings of modern exploration religious philis- 
tinism was in the ascendant; and many an explorer secured the 
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reluctant approval of orthodox public opinion by pointing out 
that his discoverie$ would open up new fields of conquest for the 
Holy Catholic Church. Far be it from us to imply that this 
was all pretense. There has been a vast deal of discovery, from 
the days of the Crusaders to those of Livingstone, where mis- 
sionary zeal was the dominant motive and travel only the inci- 
dent. And so in modern times there has been no inconsiderable 
amount of hazardous exploration which was a mere incident 
in devoted scientific labor. But it remains none the less true 
that, in real voyages of discovery, the tangible results, in the 
form of heathen baptized or species classified, have but slight 
importance in comparison with the intangible results upon the 
moral character of the peoples who rear and honor the discoy- 
erers. 

It is easy to prove the material unwisdom of going to the 
north pole, or of climbing the Himalayas, or of playing danger- 
ous games of any kind. But the fact, none the less, remains 
that the nations which indulge in these follies grow great, and 
that their abandonment is a symptom of decadence. 


The strike of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which 
began early in July, has now assumed formidable dimensions, 
and raises questions of more than local interest. The strike 
originated in an effort on the part of some of the men employed 
in London to introduce the eight-hour day. As a conse- 
quence of this movement, the Employers’ Federation voted, on 
July Ist, that in case the threatened movement in favor of eight 
hours should be carried out “notices will immediately be given 
by the members of the associations affiliated to the federation 
that a reduction of hands of 25 per cent. will take place of the 
members of such unions in their employment.” This challenge 
of the employers was quickly taken up by the unionists. The 
Amalgamated Society at once gave instructions that in all cases 
in which notices of lockout were issued to 25 per cent. of their 
members, the remaining 75 per cent. should hand in notices 
to cease work at the same time. The result was the inaugura- 
tion of a dispute, which took in part the form of a lockout, in 
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part that of a strike, but which from the beginning was carried 
on with an ominous display of bitterness and obstinacy on both 
sides. The membership of the different societies concerned in 
the dispute was estimated, by the Labor Gazette in July, at over 
109,000. All of these were not, of course, actually on strike; 
but the number on strike has steadily increased, until it is 
estimated at over 40,000, with the danger that it may reach 
much larger proportions before the end comes. 

It seems as if the employers had been quite ready to enter 
into this contest with the view of crushing the union, or at 
least of teaching it a lesson; but the result is a very widespread 
industrial conflict, which is producing results far beyond those 
immediately concerned. The whole engineering industry of 
England seems to be threatened by this stoppage, and it is 
stated that many orders have already gone to Germany, the 
United States, Belgium, and even Switzerland. 

Important as this question of the industrial future of England 
is, there are other questions which are hardly less momentous. 
Of very general interest is the effect which this struggle will 
have on the future of trade unionism in England. The Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, founded in 1851, is not only 
one of the oldest of English unions, but one of the strongest 
and, until recently at least, one of the most conservative. It 
was the union which Professor Brentano took as the type 
of a great English union in his book on modern guilds, and it 
is the one which has represented more successfully than any 
others the old trade unionism as compared with the new. The 
contest between the old conservative unions, devoting a large 
amount of their money and energies to benefits, and the newer 
ones, which are mainly fighting machines and lay more stress 
upon securing legisiation than upon self-help, has been going 
on for a number of years in the trades union congress. At one 
time the radicals seemed almost to have gained the upper hand, 
but, at the Cardiff meeting of 1895 the Conservatives suc- 
ceeded in securing the passage of a vote allowing only recog- 
nized trade unions to send representatives, and requiring that 
these should be selected from those actually working at their 
trade or working as permanent paid officials of their union. 
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This had the effect of excluding a considerable number of 
socialists who were no longer practical mechanics, and it was 
supposed to turn back the swelling tide of socialism. If the 
engineers should be defeated in this contest, there is serious 
danger that the employers will find that they have gained a 
Pyrrhic victory. For if one of the strongest unions, with funds 
of $1,500,000 in its treasury at the opening of the contest, 
directed, moreover, with the skill born of long experience, fails 
in its fight, the old methods cannot fail to be discredited and the 
more radical and socialistic party must be strengthened. That 
trade unionism can be put down, few persons familiar with 
its history and its present legal and political standing can for 
a moment believe. But that it can be made more radical, more 
violent, and more dangerous is quite within the realm of the 
possible. This struggle may, therefore, well cause alarm to 
all who desire industrial peace. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE UNDERTAKER. 


HE function of the undertaker is so to shape the produc- 
tive processes that the goods produced shall be the goods 
wanted. 

Were each man producing for his own immediate wants, this 
undertaking function would be comparatively simple. Utility 
of product and cost of its production would be thus measured 
in the same mind, and undertaking would be merged with 
ownership of capital and possession of labor-power. Thus no 
special scientific problem would arise. In such an economy 
the only uncertainties would be the instabilities of one’s own 
desires and powers and the caprice of nature. The producer 
would not need to study the uncertainties due to changes in 
the desires of other people. 

Still, even in such a society, economic undertaking would 
include two distinct processes—the accurate estimate of goods 
necessary to meet future wants and the efficient organization 
of resources to produce the goods wanted. These two func- 
tions of the undertaker, the mercantile function, which consists 
in the right estimate of demand, and hence in the direction of 
production into right lines, and the organizing function, which 
consists in the right technical combination of productive re- 
sources to procure the needed supply—these functions remain 
throughout all stages of economic development essentially the 
same. The proper work of the undertaker includes both pro- 
cesses. 

The two most vital characteristics of economic life to-day 
are the long reach into the future of men’s desires and produc- 
tive efforts and the existence of a true world-market for most 
goods—the temporal and territorial extension of the economic 
organization. These conditions enormously enhance the im- 
portance of the undertaker, for they carry with them increased 
complexity in the productive mechanism, and render possi- 
ble at the same time greater economies in production. Success 
in production, therefore, depends to-day more than ever upon 
the ability of the undertaker. 
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The value of this analysis of the undertaker’s function js 
shown by a reference to the lack of prosperity in agriculture 
in recent years. The farmer of to-day is at least the equal of his 
father in the matter of agricultural technical skill. The effi- 
cient organization of the productive forces under his control 
he understands fairly well. It is in the mercantile, the direc- 
tive part of his undertaking that he fails—he no longer knows 
what to grow. The modern extension of the area of demand 
and supply has left him without adequate knowledge of the 
market for his crops. The farmer of a generation ago, selling 
mainly in a local market, was able to forecast the probable 
demand for his goods and thus to direct his production into 
the right channels. The farmer of to-day understands little 
of the movements of the world’s demand, often growing the 
wrong crops, and thus the larger profits of his undertaking may 
go to the “middle-man,” who has assumed this directive part 
of the function of agricultural undertaking. The farmers, not 
seeing the real cause of their failure, have widely adopted radical 
views. In Germany they have abolished the produce-exchanges. 
the chief effective agency to give them information of the 
world’s crop movements and prices; while in the United 
States they have agitated against the railroads, the banks and 
the monetary system, the vital parts of the world’s market. 

Foresight, as has been shown, is one of the chief characteris- 
tics of modern economic life. The reach of the effective anticipa- 
tion of future wants was never perhaps so great as it is to-day. 
The degree of a people’s prevision for the future is one of the 
best measures of that people’s civilization. Where present 
labor is expended and present capital is applied for the produc- 
tion of goods to be finished a half-century hence, a high degree 
of industrial civilization is shown. This fact has great impor- 
tance in this discussion, because such an extension of the tem- 
poral margin in production vastly increases the world’s depend- 
ence upon the undertaker. The range and complexity of men’s 
wants are greater, their accurate forecast correspondingly more 
difficult. Assuming, then, that the typical man in a civilized 
society to-day would give some present value in exchange for 
the assurance of a given income fifty years hence, but would 
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give nothing for such an income fifty-one years hence, we can 
visualize in a measure the productive organization necessary to 
meet this condition of demand. The aim of the society is to 
secure a steady flow of income year by year and they accordingly 
make provision in the use of their productive resources for 
the maintenance of such a flow for a period fifty years ahead. 
This of course does not mean that they provide a stock of goods 
now, adequate to supply them for fifty years. It does mean, 
however, that they so arrange their capital and their labor-power 
that with each new year there shall be forthcoming the requisite 
stream of ripe goods and ready service. If this year’s stock 
of ready goods and service be represented by 100, there exists 
a stock removed one year from completion designed for next 
year, represented by 98; a third stock removed two years from 
completion designed for the third year, represented by 96; and 
so on until the fiftieth year is reached with its stock represented 
by 2, while for the fifty-first year the stock is zero. The diagram 
on page 236 illustrates certain features of this organization. 

The horizontal line AB represents the years, reaching from 
the present, AE, to the fiftieth year in the future, GB, which 
marks the margin of the effective anticipation of future wants. 
The rectangle AECD is the stock of goods and service for the 
present year. It is ready for consumption and therefore reaches 
the horizontal line DF and is represented, therefore, by the 
number 100, the full value of the desired income. The second 
quadrilateral EHIC represents the income for next year in its 
present state of preparation, i. e., lacking still the triangle IJC. 
Its present value is, therefore, represented by 98. A similar 
quadrilateral marked with a value 96 represents the existing 
part of the provision for the third year’s income, and others 
still, marked by a regular discount of 2 per annum, represent 
the provision for subsequent years until the zero point is 
reached, as before stated, at B. The whole figure, therefore, 
ABCD represents the total existing provision created to keep 
up the steady income of 100 as each future year moves forward 
and becomes the present year at the line AD. 

The provision existing now for the fortieth year, marked by 
the value 22 in the diagram, consists, on the one hand, of cer- 
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tain material forces so fixed in special relations that, if the pres- 
ent plan be consistently carried out, they shall be ready in forty 
years to yield the required satisfaction to the society; and on 
the other hand of certain human powers and skill, called labor, 
so directed that they similarly shall be ready in forty years, in 
conjunction with the material forces, or capital, to serve the 
ends of the consumer. The same is true, mutatis mutandis, of 
the existing provision for each one of the fifty years. 

The work of the undertaker is to move forward each year 
toward completion each one of these fifty years’ stocks. This 
is represented in the diagram by adding a triangle of dotted 
lines at the top of each year’s stock, each addition represented 
by 2, thus making a total addition of 100, the full value of one 
year’s income. 

This analysis shows, when values alone are considered, the 
source of interest and the causes which fix its rate, viz., the 
advance or recession of this margin of effective anticipation of 
the future. For instance, the fifty-year margin in the diagram 
indicates a total value in the existing stock of 2,550, which 
means a rate of interest approximately 4 per cent. But, more 
to the purpose here, it shows the actual organization of the 
productive forces. Certain existing capital will be fixed in 
forms which will not yield finished goods for half a century. 
Certain special labor capacity will be acquired with a like pur- 
pose. Men will devote their productive capacity to results 
which are fifty years remote. Again, other human energies 
and other physical powers will be devoted to results forty-nine 
years remote, and so on upward to the provision for the present 
year. The undertaker’s economy, therefore, is one which 
reaches fifty years into the future, which must make accurate 
adjustment among the complex requirements of fifty years’ con- 
sumption of a great community. The directive work of the 
undertakers, as a class, is thus seen to be highly difficult. Pro- 
duction must be set into the right lines to meet the consump- 
tion of fifty years, or undertaker and consumer alike will come 
to grief. The over-sanguine estimates of railroad projectors 
in many instances show how easily and how disastrously under- 
takers may fail in the performance of this function. It must 
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be borne in mind, of course, that these great lines of produc- 
tion are broken up into many parts, so that most undertakers 
have a comparatively small reach of territory and time under 
their control. This makes the problem easier for the single 
undertaker, but more complicated and uncertain for the whole 
class. The result of each undertaker’s work thus comes into 
the market as an exchangeable good and, though unfinished in 
the sense that it is meant for consumption some years hence, 
it exchanges for goods now ready. The range of exchange is 
therefore not merely between present or finished goods, but 
extends over all partially finished goods and unused personal 
capacity destined to enter into any part of the provision for the 
whole fifty years. It is through the regular market for these 
unfinished goods and services, with the relatively stable prices 
prevalent, that undertakers are enabled to make proper forecast 
as to the demand for their particular product. They are enabled 
to regard their product thus as a finished good, since another 
undertaker, who purchases it, takes it forward on its further 
journey toward its ultimate consumer. 

The greater importance and responsibility of the undertaker, 
the farther into the future this margin of effective desire reaches, 
is easily shown on the diagram. Let this marginal point 
advance to sixty years, marked by the letter K. The existing 
stock of specialized capital and labor capacity must then be 
increased to meet the dotted line CK. This addition not only 
increases quantitatively the provision for each year, but 
increases greatly also the complexity of organization, of inter- 
relation between the various parts of the stock for each year 
and betweeen the stocks for the different years. Thus the diffi- 
culty of the undertaker’s problem is seen to be greatly enhanced. 

The organizing function of the undertaker appears with equal 
clearness in this analysis. In the completion of each year's 
stock it is seen that there is required the conjoint activity of 
natural forces adapted to these needs and of human capacity 
similarly adapted, i. e., of capital and of labor. Each without the 
other is powerless. Capital considered as physical force is val- 
ueless, except as it is suited by labor to satisfy human need, and 
labor cannot be exerted except upon, and by aid of, capital. 
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The year’s stock of finished goods is not merely a supply of phys- 
ical goods; it is likewise a supply of labor capacity or service. 
The year’s stock is therefore, as a sum of value, made up of both 
these elements. This fifty-year mechanism of production there- 
fore is a combination of the two great mechanisms, capital, or 
specialized physical force, and labor, or specialized human force. 
It is the combination of the two which constitutes the pro- 
ductive organization we have been studying. 

It is the work of the undertaker to effect this combination. He 
brings the stock of physical goods nearer to completion by pro- 
curing upon them more labor and he brings labor to its readi- 
ness for service by confronting it with capital. He is an inter- 
mediary between the consumer and the wage-worker, giving 
the latter the means to procure present goods for his present 
wants, in exchange for which he receives from the latter 
a future good which he carries forward for the benefit of 
the consumer of next year or twenty years hence. The 
difficulty of his task appears in this, that he has not only 
to consider whether he is really carrying forward the right thing 
for the future consumer, but whether he is getting the 
laborer’s service and the capitalist’s goods at prices in present 
goods which will enable him, when these future goods are pur- 
chased by the consumer, to keep unimpaired the capital, the 
labor capacity, and his own undertaking skill. Or, put in 
another way, given the consumer’s price, his problem is to pro- 
cure the necessary capital and labor to furnish the required 
goods and maintain his own position, as well, within that price. 
The technical economy in the work of the undertaker is thus 
seen to be of the most vital importance to all members of the 
community within which his operations lie. 

In his work of guiding the processes of industry so that 
supply shall meet demand, the instrument by which the under- 
taker is enabled to achieve this result is credit. The codpera- 
tion of capital and labor is secured only through credit. It is 
by its agency that the undertaker brings together these two 
forces and organizes them into the complex mechanism of pro- 
duction. When it is considered that capital is for the most 
part in the ownership of people who have not the capacity to 
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direct its use, and that labor capacity belongs in the main like- 
wise to men who do not own capital, it is seen that the problem 
of undertaking is the problem of inducing people to allow their 
capital and their labor to be devoted, under other leadership than 
their own, to certain lines of production. In free communities 
credit is the only force which can do this. Let us inquire how 
this result is achieved by credit. 

The first part of the undertaker’s work—this accurate esti- 
mate of society’s demand for his product—could never be done 
successfully in the complicated industrial life of our day, were 
it not for the existence of relatively stable prices. It is the cus- 
tomary consumption of society, persisting from year to year, 
which renders possible the right direction of industry by the 
undertaker. In another paper’ I have traced the process by 
which the customary consumption of society acts as the primary 
force which, passing first through the ranks of retail dealers in 
the various lines of goods, then through the ranks of the whole- 
salers, back to the manufacturers and through them ultimately 
to the producers of raw materials, everywhere sets in motion 
the productive forces. It is by the study of this customary con- 
sumption that the undertaker learns which are the right channels 
for new production. I pointed out, in the article just referred 
to, the part played by the undertaker’s knowledge of the con- 
sumer’s Gemand for various goods in determining the “external 
specialization in production, i.e., the separation in personality 
between the producer and consumer of specific goods, in other 
words, the separation of industry into distinct trades for the 
production of each finished good.” This customary demand 
of consumers is in reality a tacit promise to repay undertakers 
for the creation of the things demanded, and constitutes the 
basis of what I have ventured to call “consumer’s credit.” It is 
not credit in the legal sense. Credit, however, in the economic 
sense is based upon faith in the reasonableness and uniformity of 
other men’s voluntary acts. Undertakers, thus, are willing to 
produce what others want because they rely upon these tacit 
promises of the consumers to take their goods and render 
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desired goods in exchange. This economic credit, extended 
by undertakers to consumers, enables the former to direct the 
productive forces under their control into the required lines 
of production. Established markets, regular consumption, sta- 
ble prices—these are the agencies by the use of which under- 
takers decide the apportionment of productive energy among 
the various kinds of goods. The mercantile or directive func- 
tion of the undertakers is thus performed through the instru- 
mentality of “consumer’s credit.” 

It was also shown, in the article cited above, how another 
form of credit operated to accomplish specialization of function 
within each trade—the internal specialization in production— 
so that there appeared in all separate lines of production, the 
laborer, the capitalist, and the undertaker. The detailed 
explanation of this point will not be here repeated. Within 
the special lines of production it is by means of credit that the 
undertaker gets command of the requisite capital and labor. 
The modern undertaker works almost exclusively with bor- 
rowed capital, and employs labor usually upon short-term 
credit. In fact if we look again beneath the legal definition of 
credit to the more fundamental economic meaning, the under- 
taker, by holding out the prospect of work, induces the work- 
man to acquire his specialized skill, thus unfitting him for 
other special lines of work. The workman thus becomes a 
creditor of the undertaker, in the very vital sense that the 
latter owes him the continued opportunity for work. 

The undertaker, embodying the work of the laborer day by 
day in his goods, carries forward the product toward completion 
not as a good of intrinsic worth to him, but in reality as a 
credit instrument. In the meantime he is giving the workman, 
in his wages, the means to procure finished goods. The pro- 
cess of undertaking is thus one of effecting exchanges between 
goods for the satisfaction of present wants and goods for the 
satisfaction of future wants; these latter goods being, in.their — 
purely economic character, only credit instruments. A,haff- 
finished product is simply an unmatured evidence, of. society's 
debt to the undertaker. as 
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Looking also at the purely legal side of credit—the formal 
credit-instruments—it is clear that the whole development of 
credit institutions in this century has gone side by side with 
the development of the undertaking function. The business of 
banks is to put undertakers in possession of capital. This is 
true of all loan institutions, whether called banks or not. In 
the wide temporal sweep of modern industry, productive opera- 
tions separate themselves into classes with reference to the 
duration of the forms of capital required. Accordingly, credit 
institutions of various sorts spring up, each charged with the 
function of furnishing a different kind of credit. The real- 
estate banks lending upon mortgages to land-owners form one 
clearly defined type. Banks proper, which had their origin in 
the necessities of a growing commerce, and which continue to 
effect loans upon short-term commercial paper, remain still the 
instrument of commerce and of certain forms of manufacture. 

These banks have generally likewise performed another func- 
tion, not altogether consistent with their central purpose, 
namely, they have been the intermediary in furnishing to goy- 
ernments capital for their enterprises of war or peace. The most 
striking recent development, however, is the rise of the great 
banking institutions dealing in corporate securities. With the 
extension of industry for remote future ends—made necessary 
and possible by steam manufacture and transportation—the 
prevalent form of industrial undertaking has changed to the cor- 
poration. Many of these corporate undertakings require capital 
for very long terms. The railroads furnish a good illustration. 
Their road-bed is meant to be permanent and thus buries a vast 
capital; their rails, buildings and rolling-stock have a long life; 
their economy, to be successful, must look into an indefinite 
future. Hence the form of their credit obligations; their leases, 
their bonds are for fifty, one hundred, one thousand years. 
They must, in other words, have control of vast capital for 
periods indefinitely long. In response to these needs of the 
corporate form of undertaking, a new type of bank has arisen 
which deals in long-term corporate obligations. Whether 
defined under the old commercial law as “banks,” or not, they 
perform essentially the same function,—viz., the furnishing of 
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capital to undertakers. It is the function of the whole grada- 
tion of banking institutions to get into the hands of the under- 
takers the requisite capital for their various enterprises. It is 
to the energy, the cool judgment, and the integrity of our bank- 
ers that is due that selection of undertakers, that survival of 
the fittest, which brings capital into the hands that are fit to 
administer it. The undertaker, in the long run, gets that 
amount of credit which is suited to his capacity to manage enter- 
prise successfully. Our bankers may sometimes create crises, 
but it is when they forget that their legitimate business is to 
forecast the productive ability of undertaker, individual or cor- 
porate, and to procure for such only that amount of capital 
which will be wisely used. 

The banker as an undertaker would be an interesting study.. 
His undertaking is mainly of the mercantile type; his success 
depends upon his correct estimate of the future transformation 
of capital. He must know the needs of the future consumer, 
the ability of the undertaker who wishes to borrow, the proba- 
bility of successful operation. Upon him thus depends in a 
very absolute way the whole course of industry. The technique 
of his business, on the other hand, is simplesand easily learned, 
the procuring of capital and the administration of the banking 
business. The crucial part of his work is the judgment as to 
the future outcome of enterprise. If the banker puts large 
capital into weak hands, the world suffers in chasing a will-o’- 
the-wisp prosperity. If the banker refuses capital to competent 
undertakers, general industrial development is checked. The 
bank holds the key to prosperity or distress, thus, quite as truly 
as does the railroad. It is not a delusion which makes the peo- 
ple turn to the bankers as the creators of depression, or of pros- 
perity. Such they are. The delusion is in attributing to the 
bankers such a degree of wisdom as to suppose that they wil- 
fully create depression. They may see farther than the wage- 
earner into the business future, but not much farther. It is usu- 
ally because they do not see into the future that they cause 
derangement by putting the capital of the country into incom- 
petent hands. 
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A word will be here in place concerning the new form of under- 
taking introduced by the corporation. It was characteristic of 
the undertaker, before the growth of the modern corporation, 
to unite with the undertaking function the actual ownership 
of a large part of the capital, or, to have involved in the enter- 
prise, through his unlimited responsibility, his own wealth. 
The “capitalist-employer” was the typical figure of the English 
classical political economy. The modern corporation has 
mainly divorced the pecuniary risks of enterprise from the per- 
son of the undertaker. A vast enterprise may fail and the real 
undertaker resume his operations with his fortune only slightly 
impaired. He suffers mainly in prestige, not always in that. 

On the other hand, the actual property-owners, the share- 
holders and bond-holders in the corporation, are not in any real 
sense the undertakers. Although the ultimate legal control is 
in the stockholders’ general meeting, the efficient control is in 
the smaller body of directors. In fact, the control of the direc- 
tors as a body is only nominal in a majority of cases. The real 
governing power is more generally a small executive com- 
mittee, or even a single manager. 

Another change has resulted from the growth of corporate 
enterprise—differentiation in the very function of the under- 
taker, so that the personality of the undertaker has become 
complex. It is the rule that the mercantile and the technical 
branches of undertaking are in different hands and each of these 
branches is broken up into a complicated system requiring a 
hierarchical control. The single control at the head of modern 
corporations is often so general in its character, so far removed 
from knowledge of detail, that it is really determined, not by 
the single will at the head but by the complicated personnel 
below. Upon the side of distribution this differentiation 
appears plainly, the reward of the undertakers taking the form 
of salaries, rather than of contingent profit, which goes to the 
share-holders. It is difficult to foretell what will be the out- 
come of these changes. With risk of capital eliminated, with 
the single control of mercantile and technical processes 
destroyed, one cannot easily see what will become of the under- 
taker. He may disappear from our analysis, his functions being 
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re-distributed among other elements of the productive process. 
His importance is due to the existence of free individual initia- 
tive over wide areas of economic activity. Destroy this free, 
competitive field and the undertaker as a distinct personality 
disappears. Restrict the field of his operations, and his impor- 
tance is destroyed. The old household industry, for instance, 
had little need to regard more than labor—the laborer, with his 
own tools and materials, making his goods and marketing them 
himself. The three functions of undertaker, capitalist and 
laborer were merged. On the other hand, the tendency of the 
“reat industry” of to-day, with its impersonal corporation and 
its tendency toward monopoly, is to destroy the integrity of 
the undertaking function upon its personal side. Under such 
a form we find the real reward of the undertaker appearing, not 
as profit, but as one of the costs of the production, as in the 
case of the salary of the president or manager of a corporate 
business. Should this tendency reach its logical end, there 
would remain in distribution properly but two factors, outside 
of the government, to share in the product, capital-owners, on 
the one hand, and the men who contribute personal service, on 
the other. All forms of income would be resolvable into inter- 
est or wages. 

What I have called the mercantile function of the undertaker 
is that part of his work most neglected by the economist and 
least understood by the wage-worker. In this complicated 
mechanism of production, where capital and labor are working 
together in absolute cooperation, the one vital necessity is that 
their joint work shall be directed toward the production of the 
right goods. If the undertaker does not rightly forecast the 
future consumption, labor is wasted and capital destroyed. 
Under a feudal régime this direction of industry is fixed by cus- 
tom—there is no open problem. Under a socialistic régime 
it would be officially determined and there would no longer 
exist for the private citizen the necessity of carrying these risks. 
The very essence, however, of free competitive industry is the 
existence of this open market, in which the quantity and quality 
of goods consumed are bound by no other law than the com- 
petitive desire of the individual consumer and governed by no 
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other uniformity than the reasonable uniformity of human 
nature. With the extension of the market, due to the modern 
transportation system and the consequent prevalence of a single 
price over wide areas, the steadiness of prices has increased. 
This has had the result of making the work of the undertaker 
easier, but much more responsible and important. The failure 
of the undertaker here is due to one of several causes. (1) The 
instability of man’s desires. Likings change, and products 
thus suited for this year’s consumption are unfitted for the 
market of next year. (2) Failure or over-supply of some sub- 
stitutionary article may produce an unwonted increase or 
decrease in the demand for a certain good. (3) Ignorance of 
the undertaker, who may not justly estimate the actual facts. 

On the other hand, as a correctionary force, exists the ability 
of the modern undertaker to dictate consumption. Styles are 
created and imposed upon the consumer. Especially in mat- 
ters of food and dress this is an important force, tending to pro- 
duce smoothness in the process of supplying the market. The 
new styles displace the old first among the wealthier classes, 
and especially the class of social leaders. The older styles have 
by this time become the vogue in the classes below and can thus 
be “worked off” without great loss. The general result is thus 
a gradual movement of styles through the various classes of 
consumers, giving steadiness to the process of change by cre- 
ating an active demand for what is a new style to each class. 

Allied to this, as an instrument in the hand of the undertaker, 
is the modern practice of creating a market by extensive adver- 
tising and selling through traveling agents. Undertakers here 
produce in advance of the known demand, relying on their 
ability to find a market for the excess product by superior skill 
and energy in seeking out new customers. The most intense 
rivalry in modern business is found at this point. The greatest 
costs of production in the case of many goods are the costs of 
selling. This is well illustrated in the bicycle business. 

The second part of the undertaking function—that of the 
efficient organization of productive forces—has been well 
described by many writers. Gen. Walker justly deserves the 
credit of teaching English-speaking economists the proper 
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emphasis to be placed upon the work of the undertaker. With 
the German writers he appears not to have been familiar. His 
treatment was the natural result of his acquaintance with two 
distinct sources of knowledge—the line of French writers who 
have written so lucidly on the subject and the peculiar facts of 
our American industrial organization, the scarcity of labor and 
the scarcity of capital, which made the rewards of skillful under- 
taking so great. Nowhere had there been freer scope for the 
undertaker than in America, in organizing the forces of the new 
industry. The railroad business was perhaps the largest 
instance. In America likewise the growth of corporate indus- 
try has received in one direction its largest development—the 
trust—an organization which has been especially effective in 
cutting down the wastes of production. 

When the undertaker has reached a just estimate of the 
demand of consumers for the product, his attention is shifted 
to the problem of economizing his productive resources. The 
costs of production must be kept as low as possible—a problem 
much more complex than the simple securing of low-priced 
material and low-wage labor. He must study the proper bal- 
ance between machinery and labor, between high-wage skillful 
labor and low-wage inefficient labor. He must decide whether 
to put in more specialized machines and more specialized labor. 
He must settle ‘he questions of the training of the workmen 
in special lines of skill, of their right organization and super- 
vision, of the inducements necessary to draw out their greatest 
productive capacity. Every movement of rivals must be closely 
watched; every change in conditions of supply of material or in 
quality of machine renders necessary quick adaptation to these 
new conditions. 

The greater importance of the undertaker to-day, as well as 
the comparative neglect of him in the earlier literature, will both 
be apparent from a glance at the historic forms of undertaking. 

In the feudal economy, with agriculture the prevailing indus- 
try, demand was practically fixed by custom. Even the exi- 
gencies of war were provided for by customary contributions of 
goods and service, and did not necessarily introduce disastrous 
variations into the ordinary economy. Likewise the other 
industries were for the most part simple accessories of agri- 
culture or war—the manufacture of farming tools and weapons 
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of war—milling and weaving—rude operations limited in 
extent by the bounds of the manor and governed by traditional 
rules. Both directive and organizing functions of the under- 
taker were thus simple and conventional. In fact, the economy 
was practically household economy on a large scale and 
required only a minimum of individual initiative, so completely 
was the régime dominated by custom. Industrial change, the 
great opportunity of the undertaker, was too gradual to be 
important. It was in the political field that great rivalry 
existed, that skillful leadership was called for, and there was no 
lack of great political undertakers. 

In such an economy as the frontier life in the United States, 
likewise, there was little to call attention to the undertaker as 
a distinct personality. The frontiersman, in his small way, was 
capitalist and laborer as well as undertaker. Here, as else- 
where, it was not until the last generation or two that the con- 
ditions existed which gave free scope to large undertaking. 
The slave economy of the South was more allied to feudal con- 
ditions and, like the latter, was substantially a household econ- 
omy in which rivalry between different undertakers, which is 
necessary for the largest development of undertaking ability, 
did not appear. And like feudalism also, it was not a progres- 
sive economy. 

The period of transition from the feudal economy to modern 
industry is very instructive in this connection. The merchant 
undertaker becomes early important, and with the rising impor- 
tance of handicraft appears the independent craftsman. These 
two, the merchant and the craftsman, together performed the 
full function of the undertaker. The uncertainty of the market 
and its limited extent gave a speculative character to the busi- 
ness of the merchant which is well reflected in the title of adven- 
turer sometimes assumed. It was necessary for these reasons 
to restrict competition by guild laws. These merchants, in the 
main, performed the directive function; they ascertained the 
goods wanted and through their more or less steady orders and 
purchases directed production into the right channels. The 
craftsman, on the other hand, undertook to produce the requi- 
site supply. He retained largely in his own hands the organi- 
zation of the productive forces, and thus merged the qualities 
of undertaker and workman. With craftsman too, as with 
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merchant, it was necessary through organization to restrict 
competition, since the field was very narrow. The pecuiiarity 
of this early period, therefore, is the division of the undertak- 
ing function between two classes of producers, the merchants, 
on the one hand, combining ownership of capital with the 
directive undertaking function, and the craftsman, on the other, 
combining labor with the technical or organizing function of 
the undertaker. The further peculiarity existed, also, of guild- 
organization in order to prevent the disaster due to too great 
competition in a narrow and uncertain market. 

This period in which the undertaker began to gain prom- 
inence in industry was a period of great economic promise. It 
became in the later time a period of great geographical discov- 
ery and of rapidly extending commerce. The conditions 
became more and more favorable for large enterprise, until the 
age of Mercantilism, when the wide colonization of new coun- 
tries, the rapid improvement in transportation, the growth of 
moneyed capital, the Anglo-Saxon supremacy, with its spirit 
of free individual initiative, transformed the character of the 
industrial organization. This newer economy saw the develop- 
ment of large undertaking in commercial affairs. The 17th 
and the 18th centuries were rich in great companies and in mer- 
cantile ventures on a grand scale. Manufacturing enterprise 
still remained under small undertakers, the ownership of capital 
being united largely with the work of the undertaker. The 
great development was in commerce and its allied industries, 
banking and transportation. But the borrowing of capital was 
not so necessary as at the present day, and after the great 
improvements in the methods of textile manufacture, the 
importance of the manufacturing undertaker increased greatly, 
so that even before the general use of the steam engine the form 
of undertaking began to assume its present character. 

But in all these previous periods there were wanting those 
conditions which have given the modern undertaker his pre- 
eminence. The most important of these conditions are the 
following: (1) cheap and rapid transportation, (2) existence of 
vast accumulations of loanable capital, (3) high degree of civ- 
ilization shown in the effective anticipation of wants in the 
remote future, (4) formation of great political empires bringing 
under community of law and administration the industries of 
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vast territories, (5) general development of the spirit of inter- 
national trade and of democratic ideas, (6) existence of a real 
world-market with its greater stability of prices and its exten- 
sion of the sources of demand and supply, (7) greater develop- 
ment of “division of labor,” increasing the technical difficulty 
of undertaking, (8) greater economy in production on a large 
scale. These conditions have all tended to widen the scope 
for free industrial initiative in industry extending over wide 
areas and reaching toward remote results. Under a competi- 
tive régime, therefore, gain has depended upon securing the 
most efficient guidance of the productive processes. All classes 
have thus found their advantage in forming complex aggre- 
gates of productive forces, instead of producing under the 
old independent small concern. The ability to manage these 
great concerns is not too abundant, hence there has been 
a high-strung contest for the mastery. Everything has tended 
to develop genius in undertaking, and the attention of the 
world has been attracted to the great role played by these indus- 
trial functionaries. It is no mystery, then, that the attempt to 
explain the function of the undertaker belongs to the later 
economic literature. 

The movement has been carried so far now toward com- 
bination in productive forces that, as has been seen, the per- 
sonality of the undertaker is no longer single. With the 
minuter specialization of labor, the tendency is to separate the 
mechanical undertaking from the general organizing process 
in production. As has been shown, the ownership of the capi- 
tal is separated from the conduct of the enterprise through the 
corporate organization. With the growth in the size of under- 
takings, and a certain tendency to monopoly growing out of 
the existence of the modern world-market, the temptation 
becomes always stronger to impress into the service of the 
great rival concerns the political power of the state itself. This 
is the most dangerous tendency in our modern world, for it is 
sure to be met by a radical popular resistance. If our industrial 
undertakers ever come to control our political life, the wrath 
of the people will answer with social revolution. 


SIDNEY SHERWOOD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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CLEARING HOUSE LOAN CERTIFICATES, HOW 
ISSUED AND WHY. 


| N the regular course of its daily business each bank in any of 

our large cities receives checks drawn on other local banks. 
How shall these checks be promptly presented for payment 
and how shall the settlement of the claims of each bank upon all 
the other banks be effected? The answer to these questions 
has been found in the establishment of the Bankers’ Clearing 
House. Prior to 1853, the settlement of the balances between 
the several banks of New York City involved considerable con- 
fusion, much loss of time and great inconvenience and risk. 
The checks held by each bank against the other banks were 
presented for payment at the counters of the several insti- 
tutions, and large sums of money changed hands, to be carried 
through the streets from bank to bank by porters and mes- 


sengers. 
Since 1853, the simple machinery of the Clearing House has 


effected these settlements, and has made it possible to settle 
exchanges amounting to thousands by the use of a few hun- 
dred dollars of money, to liquidate obligations running up into 
the millions by the actual transfer of a few hundred thousand 
dollars. Thus the settlement of $103,424,953.62 average daily 
exchanges in New York City is now effected by the daily trans- 
fer of but $6,300,006.26. In times of panic the use of Clearing 
House Loan Certificates still further reduces the need for actual 
money in adjusting the balances due from one bank to another, 
by furnishing a method by which the daily payment of balances 
may be made in credit instruments and not in money. 

In the United States weekly returns are now rendered by 83 
Clearing Houses, in which the method of settling balances is not 
at all uniform. In the largest cities the payments are usually 
made in lawful money. This of course excludes silver certifi- 
cates and national bank notes, although any form of currency 
is accepted in some places. In many of the smaller clearing 
houses the balances are paid by drafts on New York City banks. 
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While payment in lawful money is perhaps preferable, any 
form of payment satisfactory to all the members may be 
adopted by any Clearing House. With ample reserves, the 
banks can freely use their specie and currency to pay the bal- 
ances resulting from the daily exchanges of the clearing house. 
With diminished reserves, their specie and currency must be 
saved for their business dealers, and another medium used in the 
settlement of obligations between the banks themselves. Under 
normal conditions the balances at the New York Clearing 
House are paid either in gold coin, legal tenders, United 
States legal tender certificates, United States gold certifi- 
cates, or Clearing House gold certificates. The first two 
are by statute legal tender for the discharge of all debts. 
The last three are not legal tender, and are in effect warehouse 
receipts, issued by the United States Treasury against deposits 
of gold and legal tenders or by the Clearing House against 
deposits of gold only. Such receipts have in recent years been 
the means of settlement most frequently adopted.!| Under 
panic conditions these warehouse receipts take on a somewhat 
different form.? The Government ceases to act as warehouse- 
man, and the Clearing House alone issues the warehouse 
receipts. Its Loan Committee receives securities on deposit 
instead of gold, and issues therefor its certificates of deposit. 
These certificates are, in common parlance, “Clearing House 
Loan Certifieates,” and are analogous to the Clearing House 
gold certificates of common usage. 

The latter are issued against the deposit of gold, and are non- 


1 During the yearending October Ist, 1897, the debit balances at the New 
York Clearing House were paid as follows : 


U. S. gold coin, ‘ ‘ $ 141,000.00 
U. S. bearer gold certificates, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 41,000.00 
Clearing House gold certificates, 13,735,000.00 
U. S. Treasury notes, . 71, 260,000.00 
U. S. legal-tender certificates, . . 1,100,065 ,000.00 
U. S. legal-tenders and change, 723,659,897.67 


2In the year ending October 1st, 1893, $229,783,000 debit balances in New 
York were paid by Clearing House Loan Certificates. 
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interest-bearing. The loan certificates are issued against the 
deposit of approved securities, and bear interest. 

The interest is fixed at such a rate as will ensure the speedy 
retirement of the obligation, as soon as the special demands 
which called for its issue have been satisfied. The certificates 
are issued under the approval of the Loan Committee to the 
amount of 75% of the value of the securities deposited. Against 
government bonds receipts are sometimes issued up to 80% or 
even 100% of their full par value. In time of financial peace a 
bank will pay a debit balance at the Clearing House of, say 
$75,000 in United States legal tender certificates or Clearing 
House gold certificates. During financial storm the same bank 
will pay its balance by means of loan certificates to the amount 
of $75,000, having deposited with the Loan Committee bonds, 
or bills receivable, to the extent of $100,000. 

The total balances of any day may amount to, say $6,000,000. 
The banks whose reserves are greatly depleted may perhaps pay 
their entire balances in loan certificates, while others may be 
disposed to use specie or legal tenders. The total ba'ance of 
$6,000,000 is paid, let us say, as follows: 


Loan Certificates, $4,000,000. Legal Tenders, 2,000,000. 


This balance the Manager apportions to the creditor banks, 
each bank receiving in loan certificates four-sixths of the amount 
due, and in legal tenders two-sixths of the amount. As long 
as the loan certificates are outstanding, an interest charge is 
running against the banks which have made use of them, and 
the interest, when paid, is distributed among the several banks 
which have been carrying the loan certificates among their 
assets. 

In this way and in this way only do the loan certificates circu- 
late. They are not in any sense to be considered as currency 
or as bank notes; they are not passed over the counter to bank 
depositors or check-holders; they do not pass ‘between man and 
man as a medium of exchange. They do not in any way 
measure, determine or express the value of commodities, nor is 
the value of anything quoted in their terms. By paying its 
balance in loan certificates, the debtor bank is enabled to utilize 
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its reserve for the benefit of its business dealers, instead of part- 
ing with it in the settlement of a clearing-house balance. 

The value of the loan certificate lies in the fact that it renders 
effective the bank reserves. It makes new loans possible at a 
time when the public most needs them. 

In form the certificates issued by the Clearing Houses of the 
several Eastern cities have been very similar. An example of 
the most familiar one reads as follows: 


$20,000. 
Loan Committee of the New York Clearing-House Association, 
New York. 
1890, 

This certifies that the (name of bank) has deposited with this committee secu- 
rities in accordance with the proceedings of a meeting of the Association held 
November 11, 1890, upon which this certificate is issued. This certificate will 
be received in payment of balances at the clearing house for the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars from any member of the Clearing House Association. 

On the surrender of this certificate by the depositing bank above named the 
committee will endorse the amount as a payment on the obligation of said bank 
held by them, and surrender a proportionate share of the collateral securities 
held therefor. 
$20,000, 


Committee. 


Almost the same phraseology is used in the loan certificates of 
Boston and New Orleans. The Baltimore certificates are 


slightly different, and read as follows: 


BALTIMORE CLEARING House. 
1893. 

This is to certify that the (name of bank) has deposited with the com- 
mittee appointed by the Associated Banks on June 24th, 1893, Approved 
Securities, which are held as a special deposit to secure the redemption of 
this certificate in compliance with resolutions adopted by said Banks 
on the day above named. 

This Certificate will be received for the sum of one thousand dollars 
without endorsement, in settlement of balances resulting from the ex- 
changes between the Banks, will bear interest at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum until redeemed, and will be negotiable only between the Asso- 
ciated Banks. 
$1,000. 


Baltimore Clearing House. 


Manager. 
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The form used in Philadelphia is still different, but the certifi- 
cates have the same character as in the cities mentioned. 

In Detroit, Buffalo and Pittsburgh the form of the New York 
certificates is closely followed. This is still substantially the 
same as that used in New York in 1873, while in the text of the 
Philadelphia certificates issued in 1890 special reference is made 
to the agreement entered into on September 24, 1873, author- 
izing the issue. 

The interest which the loan certificates bore ranged from six 
to nine per cent., as follows: 


Rate per cent. of interest on Loan Certificates. 
Cities. 1860, 1873. 1884. 1890. 1893. 


New York, 7 % 6 6and 4% for each 6 
30 days. 
Boston, 7.3 
Philadel phia, 6 6 
Baltimore, 6 = 
New Orleans, carried no interest in 1873 and 1879, 
Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, 


Bearing a substantial rate of interest, a policy of speedy 
retirement was of course followed by the banks for whom 
they were issued. Self-interest dictated a short term of exist- 
ence for the certificates, which have seldom been outstanding 
for more than four or five months at a time. 


Duration of Life of Loan 
New York City. Largest amount outstanding. " Certificates. 


Issue year 
1860, $ 6,860,000, 107 days. 
1861. 21,960,000, Feb. 7, 1862. 225 days. 
1863. 9,608 ,ooo. Nov. 27 to Dec. 1. 140 days. 
1864. 16,418,000, April 20. 105 days. 
1873. 22,410,000, October 3. 114 days. 
1884, 21,885,000, May 24. 47 days.! 
1890, 15,205,000, Dec. 13. 87 days. 
1893. 38,280,000. Aug. 29 to Sept. 6. 133 days. 


‘All retired in 47 days except about $7,000,000 issued to Metropolitan 
National Bank, which had failed. 
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The first issue of loan certificates occurred in 1860. The 
statement of the New York City banks for August 25th, 1860, 
showed: 

Loans, $130,578,000 Deposits, $81,989,000 
Specie, 20,119,000 Circulation, 9,142,000 

During September and October there was a steady contrac- 
tion by the banks, and by the 24th of November the loans 
had been reduced over $8,000,000. Deposits had shrunk to 
$74,035,000 and the specie holdings were down to $18,759,300. 
Until the latter part of October this contraction had not seri- 
ously affected the money market, although it occurred at the 
season of the year when the demand for money to harvest and 
move the crops was unusually heavy. However, by Novem- 
ber 24th the pressure of the situation had very much increased. 
The presidential election, always a disturbing factor, was in 
1860 a cause of unusual anxiety. During the first week of 
November the banks expanded their loans by $2,000,000. The 
specie reserve stood at 22 millions and money was readily 
obtained on call loans at five and six per cent. 

Immediately after the election of President Lincoln there 
followed a rapid decline in stocks, and money rates rose sharply. 
The political situation in some parts of the South was causing 
much apprehension and a general feeling of insecurity was 
apparent. The banks were disinclined to make new advances 
and were requesting payment of maturing obligations, wher- 
ever possible. By the middle of the month call loans were 
made at seven per cent., while the best business paper could 
command no lower rate than twelve per cent. By Wednesday, 
the 21st, the situation had become very critical. Commercial 
paper could not be marketed and the notes of many of the most 
wealthy houses were freely offered at twenty-four per cent. At 
this juncture a meeting of the officers of the Associated Banks 
was called and the plan of relief by the issue of clearing house 
loan certificates, then presented for the first time, was unani- 
mously adopted.? 


1 The following is a copy of the proceedings of the association : 
In order to enable the banks of the City of New York to expand their loans 
and discounts, and also for the purpose of facilitating the settlement of the 
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The effect of this action by the banks was felt at once. The 
loans made in the next few days are said to have exceeded 
$5,000,000 and the pressure was greatly relieved. Within 
thirty days there were outstanding nearly $7,000,000 of loan 
certificates and the banks had increased the line of discount by 
$8,000,000. From Jan. Ist, 1861, the improvement was rapid. 
By the last week in February the bank deposits had risen to 
ninety-one and one-half millions of dollars. Business paper 
was freely discounted at seven to eight per cent., and money 
was more abundant than it had been at any time during the 


exchanges between the banks, it is proposed that any bank in the Clearing- 
House Association may, at its option, deposit with a committee of five persons— 
to be appointed for that purpose—an amount of its bills receivable, United 
States stocks, Treasury notes or stocks of the State of New York, to be approved 
by said committee, who shall be authorized to issue thereon to said depositing 
bank certificates of deposit, bearing interest at seven per cent. per annum, in 
denominations of five and ten thousand dollars each, as may be desired, to an 
amount equal to seventy-five per cent. of such deposit. These certificates may 
be used in the settlement of balances at the Clearing House, for a period of 
thirty days from the date hereof, and they shall be received by creditor banks, 
during that period, daily, in the same proportion as they bear to the aggregate 
amount of the debtor balances paid at the Clearing House. The interest which 
may accrue upon these certificates shall, at the expiration of the thirty days, be 
apportioned among the banks which shall have held them during the time. 

The securities deposited with said committee as above named, shall be held 
by them in trust as a special deposit, pledged for the redemption of the certifi- 
cates issued thereupon, 

The committee shall be authorized to exchange any portion of said securities 
foran equal amount of others, to be approved by them at the request of the 
depositing bank, and shall have power to demand additional security either by 
an exchange or an increased amount, at their discretion. 

The amount of certificates which this committee may issue as above stated 
shall not exceed $5,000,000. (On Dec. 3d, 1860, it was voted to increase this 
limit to $10,000,000.) 

This agreement shall be binding upon the Clearing House Association when 
assented to by three-fourths of its members. 

Resolved, That in order to accomplish the purpose set forth in this agreement, 
the specie belonging to the associated banks shall be considered and treated as 
acommon fund for mutual aid and protection, and the committee shall have 
power to equalize the same by assessment or otherwise. 

For this purpose statements shall be made to the committee of the condition 
of each bank on the morning of every day before the commencement of busi- 
ness, which shall be sent with the exchanges to the manager of the Clearing 
House, specifying the following items, viz : 

1, Loans and discounts. 2. Deposits. 3. Loan certificates. 4. Specie. 
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previous year. On March oth, the last loan certificate was 
retired and cancelled. 

In this undertaking of the Associated Banks, which unques- 
tionabiy saved the mercantile community from a general sus- 
pension, unity of action was most essential. The resolutions 
authorizing the issuance of Loan Certificates and the agreement 
to make the aggregate stock of specie common among all the 
banks, were passed by the unanimous vote of all the banks who 
were represented at the Clearing House meeting of Nov. 21st. 
The Chemical Bank, however, did not participate in the move- 
ment. They had strengthened their specie reserve and declined 
to cooperate with the other institutions. A committee was 
appointed to wait upon them, but they declined to be a party 
to the measures.!. As a result of this unwillingness to share 
in the burdens of the Associated Banks, the Chemical Bank 


' At a meeting of bank officers, held on Tuesday, the 27th of November, 1860, 
41 banks being represented, the following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, The banks in the City of New York, as a measure of relief to the 
business community, in a period of great financial distress, have adopted an 
agreement for mutual support and protection ; and in so doing, in consideration 
of a great good to be accomplished, have yielded whatever advantages of posi- 
tion any of them may have possessed over the others ; and whereas this agree- 
ment has been approved and agreed to by every bank in the City of New York, 
with the single exception of the Chemical Bank ; and whereas that bank will 
share equally with the others in the benefits arising from the measures adopted ; 
and whereas this agreement in its practical operations so affects the details of the 
Clearing House, as to render an exceptional case greatly annoying and incon- 
venient; and whereas there is obligation of duty which has moved the great 
body of bank officers in this trying emergency, which does not bear equally 
upon the bank in question : 

Therefore, resolved, That while we hold its officers personally in high esteem, 
a proper official self-respect requires that after allowing that bank time for fur- 
ther consideration, we should, unless they unite with us, withhold from it the 
ordinary interchanges of business, and we therefore agree, that after Saturday, 
the first day of December next, no bank which is a party to the agreement will 
receive on deposit, or in payment of notes at its counter, checks drawn upon 
the Chemical Bank, and that no checks on that bank will be collected by either 
of us through the Clearing House. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolution be sent by the secretary 
to the Chemical Bank. 

At a meeting held December 3d, 1860, a vote was passed as follows : 

Resolved, That the circulating bank notes of the Chemical Bank be not received 
on deposit and in payment of debts. 
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was suspended from the privileges of the Clearing House from 
December Ist, 1860, until March 15th, 1861, upon which date 
the joint arrangement for relief measures was formally ter- 
minated, the last Loan Certificate having been retired on the 
gth inst. 

In the years 1862, 1863 and 1864, the resources of the Asso- 
ciated Banks were again severely tested in aiding the operations 
of the Government and in assisting its financial measures. 

Again were the banks obliged to take joint action and an 
issue of loan certificates was made in each of the three years. 

In these years the issue was made against the deposit of 
United States interest-bearing treasury notes, while in 1860 
bills receivable had been the form of the securities deposited. 


In 1873 the precedent established in 1860 was again followed 
by the New York City banks, and the same policy was adopted 
by the associated banks of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Cincinnati and St. Louis. By the middle of 
September, 1873, a panic of unusual severity was raging in New 
York. On Friday, the 19th, the situation had become des- 
perate, many failures had been announced, a few banks had 
suspended, and apprehension and alarm were everywhere felt. 
On the following day the Stock Exchange was closed for an 
indefinite period,’ values were entirely upset and the best 
securities and business paper went begging. 

Again the Clearing House authorized the use of Loan Cer- 
tificates, and on Saturday, the 20th, it was determined to issue 
them at once to the amount of $10,000,000. It was also 
announced that the Government would purchase ten millions 
of bonds. These measures stemmed the tide of doubt and fear, 
and on Monday the most acute stage of the panic was over. 

The resolutions authorizing this issue of certificates were 
practically the same as those adopted in 1860. On October 3d, 


‘Ata meeting of the Associated Banks held March tsth, 1861, the following 
resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the resolution of non-intercourse with the Chemical Bank, 
adopted on the 27th day of November, last, which still remains in force, be now 
rescinded. 


* Stock Exchange reopened September 3oth. 
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eleven days after the issue of the first certificates, the amount 
outstanding was $22,410,000. No weekly Clearing House 
statement of the condition of each bank was made from Sept. 
22d to Dee. 8th, as it was deemed inadvisable to call attention 
to the weak condition of any bank and so precipitate a run 
upon it. 

This course was also pursued by the Philadelphia banks, who 
published no weekly statements from Sept. 22d to Nov. 24th. 

The following table will show the extent to which loan cer- 
tificates were used in other cities at this time. 


1873. 
Clearing Houses, Maximum 
New York, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ + $22,410,000 On October 3d. 
Boston, . ‘ i 4,800,000! On October 2oth. 
Philadelphia, . é 6,285,000 On December tst. 
First issue on Sept. 24th. 
Baltimore, 1,326,000? |Last certificate cancelled 
Jan. 2d, 1874. 
New Orleans, . I 067,000 On October roth. 
First issue on Sept. 25th. 
Cincinnati, ‘ 515,400° Last certificate cancelled 
Nov. 6th. 
First issue on Sept. 25th. 
St. Louis, ‘ 1,472,500" Last certificate cancelled 
Nov. roth, 


In May, 1884, in order to save a wild and general panic, 
another issue of certificates was made.* 

On May 24th, the bank statement, this time published 
weekly throughout the panic, showed a deficiency in the legal 
reserve of $6,607,125. The intensity of the panic was, how- 
ever, of short duration. By June 2ist this deficiency had 
become a surplus of $10,020,075 above the legal requirement, 
and by the end of the month the necessity for the loan certifi- 
cates was practically ended. 

The next period of extreme financial stringency came sud- 
denly in 1890, following close upon the failure of the Messrs. 


1 Approximate, exact figures cannot be given. 
2 Total amount issued. 


8 In 1884 Loan Certificates were issued by the New York Clearing House only. 
On May 24th the amount outstanding reached its maximum of $21,885.000. 
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Baring Bros. of London. On Nov. 12th the first certificate 
was issued in New York, by the middle of December the 
amount had been increased to $15,000,000, which was all retired 
within less than three months from the date of the first issue. 
The Boston and Philadelphia Clearing Houses afforded like 
relief at this time, the former issuing about one-third and the 
latter about one-half the amount of the New York issue. 


1890. 
Clearing Houses. Maximum Amount Outstanding. 
Boston, ‘ 5,065,000 On December 6th. 
Philadelphia, . 8,870,000 On January gth, 


New York, . $15,205,000 On December 13th. 
i} 


As in the preceding years, so in 1893, the panic placed upon 
the banks severe burdens, which, under more rational laws ' 
could have been met with much less inconvenience and loss. ! 
At a time when a rapid extension of bank note circulation was 
imperatively needed, the national banking system proved 
totally inadequate to furnish it, while the state banks were pre- 
vented from affording relief by the operation of the arbitrary \ 
“ten per cent. tax” on all circulation other than that issued by 
national banks. A slight expansion would have afforded relief i 
at once, but even a moderate extension of credits was made | 
almost impossible by legal enactments hard to evade.' 

The only thing to do was to resort to the expedient first 
adopted in 1860, and by united action afford the assistance so I: 
greatly needed. 

“Clearing House Loan Certificates” had already claimed the 
attention of men three times since the close of the Civil War, 
and while their nature was not well understood their issue met 
with very general favor, as an indication that the banks recog- ee 
nized the situation and were prepared to cope with it. The ( | 
help given was most timely and important, while the worst that : 
can be charged is that the continued loaning by the banks 


? On June 3d the circulation of the national banks, members of the New York | 
Clearing House, was $5,570,500. Strenuous efforts were made to increase this ia 
amount, but for every $90 issued more than $100 of assets must needs be tied [ 
up inthe purchase of government bonds. By Nov. 4th the amount had been { 
— to $14,409,900, and in a slight measure this doubtless afforded a tardy : 
relief. i 
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reduced their reserves below the legal requirement. The ser- 
vice rendered—salvation from financial chaos. The cost—a 
temporary overstepping of an arbitrary legal requirement. 

The diagram on the preceding page illustrates graphically 
the course of loans, deposits, specie and legals, and Clearing 
House Loan Certificates from March 4th, 1893, to Dec. 2d, 
1893. 

Beginning March 4th, the loans stood at 452 millions with 
deposits at 462 millions. For three months there was a gradual 
shrinkage in both of these items, accompanied by a slight gain 
in specie and legals. During the month of June the shock of 
panic was felt and deposits fell sharply. The course of the loans 
was, however, about stationary. Before the close of the month 
loan certificates were called into play and for the next three 
months the loans ranged well above the deposits, a condition 
rendered possible by the free use of the loan certificates." 

By September Ist deposits had taken an upward turn and 
before the end of the month the improvement had become pro- 
nounced. 

On June 3d the New York City banks held $20,987,500 
above the amount of reserve required by law. During the 
month their loans decreased but $3,000,000, and on July Ist 
the surplus reserve was down to $1,251,725. On June 21st 
the first issue of Loan Certificates was made. The banks 
extended all possible credit to their dealers and on August 12th 
the loans had increased to $411,000,000, involving a reduction 
of their reserve to $16,000,000 below the legal requirement. 
On Sept. 2d the impaired reserve had been nearly made good 
and on October 7th the Associated Banks held $28,000,000 in 
excess of the statutory limit. On October 28th the publication 
of the weekly statement of each bank was resumed by the Clear- 
ing House, after an interim of 19 weeks, during which no such 
statements were issued, and on November Ist, the last loan 
certificate was retired. Never before had so large an amount 
of certificates been called for by the banks; seldom, if ever, had 
the need for them been so great. 


‘In July 78 percent. of the balances were paid in loan certificates, in August 
95 per cent., and in September 30 per cent. 
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Relatively to deposits the issue was less than in 1873, when 
the deposits were $152,640,000 and loan certificates $22,410,000 
or 14.7 per cent., while in 1893 the deposits were $374,010,000 
and loan certificates $38,280,000 or 10.2 per cent.!. The con- 
ditions prevailing in New York existed with varying degrees 
of intensity in many places, and the example set by the New 
York banks was followed by the associated banks of several 
other cities. 


1893. 
Loan Certificates. 

Clearing House. Maximum Amount Outstanding. 
New York, . $38,280,000 Aug. 29 to Sept. 6, 
Boston, . 11,445,000 Aug. 23 to Sept. 1. 
Philadelphia, 10,965 ,000 Aug. 15. 
Baltimore, 1,475,000 Aug. 24 to Sept. 6. 
New Orleans, . 998,000 Sept. 7 to Sept. 14. 
Buffalo, ‘ : 925,000 July g. 

Pittsburgh, . 987,000 Sept. 15. 
Detroit, ‘ ‘ ‘ 360,000 Sept. 11. 


In Boston the first certificate was issued June 27th and from 
that date to September 30th, loan certificates aggregating 
$43,130,000 were used for the settlement of balances, being 
38.4 per cent. of the total balances. 

Nor does this fully represent the extent to which credit 
instruments were used in settling balances between Boston 
banks, for a still larger amount was adjusted by the use of trans- 
fer orders and checks, which were availed of to the extent of 
$51,729,000, which left but 15.6 per cent. of the aggregate bal- 
ances to be settled in money. 

Besides the issues in times of wide-spread and far-reaching 
financial distress, the New Orleans Clearing House has, on two 
occasions, resorted to this remedy when conditions more or less 
local in character seemed to demand it. Once in 1879 a merely 
nominal amount, $54,000, was issued, and again in 1896, when 
the political situation was threatening, and the whole country 
was ill at ease. The largest amount then outstanding was on 
Sept. 4th, 1896, viz.: $399,000, and the last certificate was 
retired Nov. 17th, 1896. 


' Report of Loan Committee of the New York Clearing House, Dec., 1893. 
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As to the nature of the loan certificate, the popular concep- 
tion is rather indefinite and vague, and hence the cry has been 
raised that its issue contravenes the law imposing a ten per cent. 
prohibitive tax on bank note currency other than national bank 
circulation. Besides the loan certificates issued in 1893 by the 
eight associations already mentioned, there was a considerable 
amount of emergency circulation emitted by the banks of sev- 
eral cities in the South and West. These issues were often 
termed “Clearing House Certificates” and the name itself con- 
veyed the idea that they were in some way the obligations of all 
the banks in the locality, which indeed was true. Such paper 
was not, however, in any real sense, clearing house loan certifi- 
cates, since no organized clearing house existed in most of the 
towns.!. The conditions surrounding their issue were very dif- 
ferent from those which prevailed in the larger cities of the 
East, and in some of the smaller Southern towns this bank 
paper had a rather general use as currency. Supported by the 
combined assets of all the banks of a locality, this credit cur- 
rency was undoubtedly of great public assistance and its issue 
was imperatively demanded. 

Although of doubtful legality, the unusual character of the 
emergency probably justified its issue. 

Manufacturers, merchants and even municipal corporations,” 
resorted to precisely similar measures and issued their notes 
or due bills, which circulated for the time being as widely as the 
credit of their makers permitted. Such instruments as these 
were in the nature of substitutes for currency, which was being 
very generally hoarded and which for a few days commanded 
a premium of from 2 to 4 per cent. in bankable funds. On the 
other hand, the loan certificates issued by the various clearing 
houses in the East were not intended to circulate and did not 
circulate as money. Forming merely a convenient and tempo- 
rary mode of effecting settlements between the banks, people 

? For example, Newman, Ga. ; Columbia, S. C.; Danville, Va. ; Albany, Ga. ; 
Chester, S. 
There were a few noteworthy exceptions in the South, e. g., Chattanooga, 


where actual loan certificates to a maximum of $15,000 were issued for use in 
settlement of Clearing House balances on/y. 


® Tacoma, Wash., and Richmond, Va. 
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did not so much as see them in their daily dealings with the 
banks. 

A doubt may exist as to whether the issues of the country 
banks in the South violated the spirit or the letter of Section 
3412 of the U. S. Revised Statutes of 1878,’ but it is difficult to 
see how the actual Clearing House Loan Certificates, such as 
were used in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, could fairly 
be construed as bank notes used for circulation.” 

Under more liberal laws governing the issue of currency by 
the banks, the need for special clearing house action in times of 
panic is obviated or at least greatly diminished. 

In Montreal, Toronto and other Canadian cities, financial 
storms are weathered without the assistance of any unusual 
clearing house devices, since it is competent for Canadian banks 
to expand their currency issues to meet sudden demands, as 
they may arise. 

In the United States, however, federal legislation has so lim- 
ited the powers of our banks as to impair their usefulness at the 
times when their assistance is most needed. At such times, in 
each decade during the last forty years, has the issue of clearing 
house loan certificates saved the mercantile community from 
untold loss, and until a freer bank note circulation is permitted, 
it is probable that this method of relief will occasionally be 
adopted to the very great advantage of all legitimate business 


interests. 
CHARLES E. Curtis. 
New Haven, Conn. 


1U. S. Revised Statutes of 1878, Section 3412: ‘‘ Every National banking 
association, state bank, or state banking association, shall pay a tax of ten per 
centum on the amount of notes of any person, or of any state bank or state 
banking association, used for circulation and paid out by them.” 


2“ The issue of loan certificates, although practically equivalent to a supple- 
mental issue of currency, exclusively for local uses between the members of the 
Association, are only, in fact, convenient instruments by which the bills receiv- 
able and negotiable securities belonging to one bank are readily transferred to 
another, in exchange and as a substitute for its ready money. 4 
George S. Coe in his remarks before the New York Clearing House Acsecis- 
tion, June 4th, 1884. 

For definition of Loan Certificates see decison of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in the case of Crane et al. v. Fourth Street National Bank of 
Philadelphia, (173 Penna. State Reports, page 566, also reported in 34 Atl. Rep., 
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ENGLISH LEGISLATION IN 1897. 


ROM the standpoint of the YALE Revrew the session of 

the English Parliament of 1897 can be described as a one- 
measure session. Parliament was chiefly occupied with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Several other measures of 
interest to students of English local institutions and of eco- 
nomics were passed. These included Acts amending the Ele- 
mentary School System, and the Foreign Prison Made Goods 
Act. But the session is principally memorable for the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, which involves a new and significant 
departure in English labour legislation, and may be regarded 
as settling for the life-time of the existing Parliament the much- 
discussed question of employers’ liability for accidents to work- 
men. 


I. WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Since the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 was passed the 
controversy with respect to it has never been for long at rest. 
The Act of 1880 did not prove satisfactory to the trade-unionists. 
It had three faults or shortcomings. Two of these were 
developed almost as soon as cases under the act began to be 
taken into the law courts. The third was a shortcoming in the 
act itself, the existence of which was well known and under- 
stood when the measure was passed through Parliament. In 
the courts the act worked adversely to suitors owing to the doc- 
trine of common employment and to pleas of contributory 
negligence; while as regards the act itself, it was from the first a 
grievance with trade-unionists that employers were permitted 
to contract themselves out of its provisions. Nearly all the 
railway companies and hundreds of large industrial concerns 
contracted themselves out as soon as the act was passed. They 
did this by means of accident insurance funds, to which both 
employers and employed contributed. The contributions to 
the insurance funds from the employers were accepted by the 
workmen as an equivalent for any compensation they might 
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be able to recover under the act, and when a workman was 
engaged by a railway company or an industrial concern, he 
undertook to submit to weekly deductions from his wages for 
the insurance fund, and to accept fixed payments from that 
fund in lieu of any remedy which, in case of accident, he or his 
dependants might have in the law courts. 

The dissatisfaction of the trade-unionists with the Act of 
1880 was frequently brought before Parliament, and twice 
amending bills were introduced to the House of Commons as 
Government measures. In 1888, Lord Matthews, then Mr. 
Henry Matthews, Q.C., Secretary for the Home Department 
in the Unionist Government of 1886-92, submitted to the 
House of Commons a bill dealing with common employment 
and contributory negligence. This measure, which was much 
opposed by the Liberals because it did not deal with con- 
tracting out, was withdrawn owing to the pressure of other 
business in a long and exceptionally full Parliamentary session, 
a session of which the major part was occupied with the County 
Government Act. 

The second amending bill was that introduced by Mr. 
Asquith, Home Secretary in the Liberal Administration of 
1892-95, in the session of 1893. This was a much more 
radical measure than the Matthews bill. It made many 
changes and extensions in the Act of 1880, all in favour of the 
workmen. It dealt with the doctrine of common employment, 
and with contributory negligence, as the trade-unionists 
desired; and above all, the Asquith bill prohibited workmen 
from contracting themselves out of the employers’ liability 
law through insurance funds, like those whose establishment so 
generally followed the Act of 1880. After much opposition 
the Asquith bill passed the House of Commons. In the House 
of Lords an amendment, proposed by the Earl of Dudley, nulli- 
fied the clauses prohibiting contracting out. The Dudley 
amendment nullified these clauses; but it also surrounded the 
insurance funds with new safeguards, and would have brought 
them all within the purview of the Board of Trade, and made it 
incumbent on the Board of Trade to see that these funds were 
equivalent to the compensation which would otherwise be 
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obtainable under the bill. The Liberals, however, regarded the 
Dudley amendment as wrecking the Asquith bill. The House 
of Commons was not given an opportunity by the Gladstone 
Government of concurring or non-concurring with the Lords’ 
amendments, and in announcing the abandonment of the bill, 
Mr. Gladstone made his last speech in the House of Commons, 
and denounced the House of Lords for its action with respect to 
the contracting-out provisions. This was after the House of 
Lords had rejected the second Home Rule bill. The Liberals 
were at this time bent on “filling up the cup” of the Lords, and 
in this filling-up process there is now no doubt that a really 
valuable measure was sacrificed. 

The debates on the Employers’ Liability bill of 1893 were 
remarkable for another reason besides the conflict over the 
Dudley amendment with the House of Lords, and the profitless 
ending of Mr. Asquith’s efforts to amend the admittedly unsat- 
isfactory Act of 1880. When the Asquith bill was before the 
House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain put forward the princi- 
ple for dealing with accidents to workmen which has been 
embodied in the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897. He 
then suggested that the most satisfactory way of dealing with 
compensation for accidents to workmen was to make compen- 
sation certain and general; to make the cost of it an established 
charge on industry, permanent and fixed, like any other fixed 
charge which a railroad company or any other industrial con- 
cern has to meet. Mr. Chamberlain embodied these ideas in 
anamendment to the Asquith bill, and in speaking to his amend- 
ment Mr. Chamberlain argued that a scheme which would accu- 
rately define the liability of one side to the other, and provide 
for a general compensation, would almost put an end to litiga- 
tion like that under the Act of 1880. Mr. Chamberlain's amend- 
ment was not pressed to a division, and after the withdrawal of 
the Asquith bill no more was heard of the Employers’ Liability 
law during the remainder of the Parliament of 1892-95. At 
the General Election in 1895 Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of 1893 
was embodied in the social and industrial programme on which 
the Unionists went into the election, and the second full session 
of the Parliament then chosen has witnessed its enactment, the 
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enactment of the most socialistic law placed on the English 
Statute Book in modern times. 

The full title of the measure is “An Act to Amend the Law 
with Respect to Compensation to Workmen for Accidental 
Injuries Suffered in the Course of Their Employment.”  [t 
consists of nine clauses and two long schedules; one schedule 
setting out the scale and conditions of compensation, and the 
other regulating arbitration. The act is not general in its 
application. The industries which come within its provisions 
are those “on or about a railway, factory, mine, quarry, or 
engineering work,” and “on, in, or about any building which 
exceeds thirty feet in height, and is either being constructed or 
repaired by means of a scaffolding, or being demolished; or on 
which machinery driven by steam, water, or other mechanical 
power is being used for the purpose of the construction, repair 
or demolition thereof.” 

Sir Matthew White Ridley, the Home Secretary, who piloted 
the bill through the House of Commons, told the House that 
his expectation was that six million working people, men and 
women, would come within the scope of the measure; and fur- 
ther that the trades so embraced were “those which as a rule 
are large enough for those responsible either to pay compensa- 
tion, or to insure themselves against claims for compensation.” 

The first clause sets out that, if in any employment to which 
the act applies, personal injury by accident, arising out of and 
in the course of the employment, is caused to a workman,’ his 
employer shall be liable to pay compensation in accordance 
with the first schedule to the act. It is provided, however, 
that “(@) the employer shall not be liable under this act in 
respect of any injury which does not disable the workman for a 
period of at least two weeks from earning full wages at the 
work at which he was employed; (6) when the injury was 
caused by the personal negligence or wilful act of the employer, 
or of some person for whose act or default the employer is 
responsible, nothing in this act shall affect any civil liability of 

' The term workman includes ‘‘every person who is engaged in an employ- 
ment to which this act applies, whether by way of manual labour or otherwise, 


and whether his agreement is one of service, or apprenticeship or otherwise, 
and is expressed or implied, is oral or in writing.” 
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the employer, but in that case the workman may, at his option, 
either claim compensation under this act, or take the same pro- 
ceedings as were open to him before the commencement of this 
act: but the employer shall not be liable to pay compensation 
for injury to a workman by accident arising out of and in the 
course of the employment both independently of and also 
under this act, and shall not be liable to any proceedings 
independently of this act, except in case of such personal negli- 
gence or wilful act as aforesaid; (c) if it is proved that the 
injury to a workman is attributable to the serious and wilful 
misconduct of that workman, any compensation claimed in 
respect of that injury shall be disallowed.” 

If any question arises as to any liability to pay compensa- 
tion under the act; as to whether the employment in which 
an accident happens is one to which the act applies; or as to 
the amount or duration of compensation, and it is not settled 
by agreement, the act provides that it shall be settled in accord- 
ance with schedule two, which, as has been explained, embodies 
the arbitration schemes. The act does not deprive a work- 
man of his right to sue under the Act of 1&80, under Lord 
Campbell’s Act of 1846, or at common law. Claims under 
the new act must be made within six months after the accident 
in respect of which the claim arises, or within six months after 
death, when the accident has resulted fatally. In clause 1 
there is a sub-section which provides that if within the time 
limited for taking proceedings ‘‘an action is brought to recover 
damages independently of this act for injury caused by any 
accident, and it is determined in such action that the injury 
is one for which the employer is not liable in such action, but 
that he would have been liable to pay compensation under 
the provisions of this act, the action shall be dismissed; but the 
court in which the action is tried shall, if the plaintiff shall so 
choose, proceed to assess such compensation, and shall be at 
liberty to deduct from such compensation all the costs which, 
in its judgment, have been caused by the plaintiff bringing the 
action instead of proceeding under this act.’ 

As in thé Act of 1880, contracting out is permissible under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. All contracting out 
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schemes are, however, brought under the purview of the Reg- 
istrar of Friendly Societies. “If,’reads this clause (number 
three, in the act), “the Registrar of Friendly Societies, after 
taking steps to ascertain the views of the employer and work- 
men, certifies that any scheme of compensation, benefit, or 
insurance for the workmen of an employer in any employment, 
whether or not such schemes includes other employers and their 
workmen, is on the whole not less favourable to the general 
body of workmen and their dependants than the provisions of 
this act, the employer may, until this certificate is revoked, con- 
tract with any of those workmen that the provisions of the 
scheme shall be substituted for the provisions of this act, and 
thereupon the employer shall be liable only in accordance with 
the scheme, but, save as aforesaid, this act shall apply notwith- 
standing any contract to the contrary made after the com- 
mencement of this act.” 

The Registrar’s certificates are to run for a period of not less 
than five years. They cannot be given in respect of any scheme 
“which contains an obligation upon the workman to join the 
scheme as a condition of employment.” If complaint is made 
to the Registrar “by or on behalf of the workmen of any 
employer that the provisions of any scheme are no longer on 
the whole so favourable to the general body of workmen of such 
employer and their dependants as the provisions of this act, 
or that the provisions of such scheme are being violated, or that 
the scheme is not being fairly administered, or that satisfactory 
reasons exist for revoking the certificate, the Registrar shall 
examine into the complaint, and, if satisfied that good cause 
exists for such complaint, shall, unless the cause of complaint 
is removed, revoke the certificate.” When a scheme of insur- 
ance thus breaks down, any moneys or securities held for the 
purpose of the scheme shali be distributed as may be arranged 
between the employer and workmen, or “as may be determined 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies in the event of a differ- 
ence of opinion.” When a scheme has been certified by the 
Registrar and gone into working, it becomes the duty of the 
employer “to answer all such inquiries, and to furnish all such 
accounts in regard to the scheme as may be made or required 
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by the Registrar.” The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
is to include in his annual report the particulars of the pro- 
ceedings of the Registrar under the act, a provision, it would 
seem, under which any scheme can be brought before the atten- 
tion of Parliament. 

To prevent employers from evading responsibility by giving 
out work to sub-contractors, men of straw from whom com- 
pensation cannot be recovered, the act provides that, if employ- 
ers, or undertakers as they are described in the phraseology of 
the act, “contract with any person for the execution by or under 
such contractor, of any work and the undertakers would, if 
such work were executed by workmen immediately employed 
by them, be liable to pay compensation under this act to those 
workmen in respect of any accident arising out of and in the 
course of their employment, the undertakers shall be liable to 
pay any workman employed in the execution of the work any 
compensation which is payable to the workmen, whether under 
this act or in respect of personal negligence, or wilful act, inde- 
pendently of this act, by such contractor, or would be so paya- 
ble if such contractor were an employer to whom this act 
applies.” Employers in their turn in respect to sub-contractors 
“shall be entitled to be indemnified by any other person, who 
would have been liable independently of this section.” The 
section as to sub-contractors is not to apply “to any contract 
with any person for the execution by or under such contract of 
any work which is merely ancillary or incidental to, and is no 
part of, or process in, the trade or business” carried on by the 
undertakers. 

Under the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, employers who 
have not established mutual insurance funds have usually 
insured their risks with insurance companies which came into 
being for this purpose, or with existing insurance concerns 
which branched out into employers’ liability business. Insur- 
ances of this kind will continue under the Act of 1897; but there 
is a clause in it safeguarding injured workmen in the event of 
the bankruptcy of their employers. This provides that when 
an employer‘is a bankrupt, and he is “entitled to any sum from 
insurers in respect of the amount due to a workman under the 
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act,” the workman shall have a first charge on the amount so 
due, and the judge of the county court “may direct the insurers 
to pay such sum into the post office savings bank in the name of 
the registrar of such court,” and order the same to be invested 
or applied in accordance with the provision set out in the first 
schedule of the act under which compensation is awarded. 

The workman is protected not only against sub-contractors 
and against insured employers who may become bankrupt, 
when claims are pending against them, but also against acci- 
dents due to strangers. Thus clause six provides that “where 
the injury for which compensation is payable under this act was 
caused under circumstances creating a legal liability in some 
person other than the employer to pay damages in respect 
thereof, the workman may, at his option, proceed, either at law 
against that person to recover damages, or against his employer 
for compensation under this act, but not against both, and if 
compensation be paid under this act, the employer shall be 
entitled to be indemnified by the said other person.” 

With the experience of the Act of 1880 in mind, and the hair- 
splitting which has characterized the trial of many cases taken 
into the law courts, efforts were made, when the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was before the House of Commons, to stop 
loopholes for lawyers and to leave as little as possible to judicial 
interpretations. Numerous sections not in the bill as first laid 
before the House by the Home Secretary were introduced to 
this end in committee. Two or three of these sections have 
already been quoted. Another section introduced in this spirit 
provides that “a workman employed in a factory which is a 
ship-building yard, shall not be excluded from the act by reason 
only that the accident arose outside the yard in the course of 
his work upon a vessel in any dock, river or tidal water near 
the yard.” The act does not apply to the Naval and Military 
services of the Crown. Otherwise it does apply to any employ- 
ment by or under the Crown to which the act would apply if 
the employer were a private person. 

The schedule dealing with compensation sets out the amount 
which is to be paid (a) where death results from injury and ()) 
where total or partial injury is the result. In the event of 
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death, the amount of compensation is determined by whether 
the workman leaves dependants’ or not, also by the nature of 
the dependancy upon the workman. If the workman leaves 
any dependants wholly dependant upon his earnings at the 
time of his death there is to be paid “a sum equal to his earnings 
in the employment of the same employer during the three years 
next preceding the injury, or the sum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, whichever of those sums is the larger, but not exceed- 
ing in any case three hundred pounds, provided that the 
amount of any weekly payments made under this act shall be 
deducted from such sum, and if the period of the workman’s 
employment by the said employer has been less than the said 
three years, then the amount of his earnings during the said 
three years shall be deemed to be 156 times his weekly earnings 
during the period of his actual employment under the said 
employer.” 

If the workman leaves dependants only “in part dependent 
upon his earnings at the time of his death, there shall be paid 
such sum, not exceeding in any case the amount payable under 
the foregoing provisions, as may be agreed upon, or in default 
of agreement may be determined on arbitration under this act, 
to be reasonable and proportionate to the injury to the said 
dependants.” Where total or partial incapacity for work 
results from the injury, there is to be “a weekly payment during 
the incapacity after the second week, not exceeding fifty per 
cent. of his average weekly earnings during the previous twelve 
months, if he has been so long employed; but if not, then for 
any less period during which he has been in the employment of 
the same employer, such weekly payment not to exceed one 
pound.” In fixing the amount of the weekly payment, regard 


'Dependants under the Act of 1897 are, according to its terms, the same as 
those under Lord Campbell’s Act of 1846. Prior to the Act of 1846, no action 
at law was maintainable against a person who by his wrongful act, neglect, or 
default, had caused the death of another person. Such an action was made 
maintainable by the Act of 1846, and it was then provided that actions should be 
for the benefit of the wife, husband, parent, or child, of the person killed. 
Parent was made to include father and mother, and grandfather and grand- 
mother, and stepfather and stepmother; child, son and daughter, and grandson 
and granddaughter, and stepson and stepdaughter. 
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is to be taken to the “difference between the amount of the 
average weekly earnings of the workman before the accident 
and the average amount which he is able to earn after the acci- 
dent,” and to “any payment not being wages which he may 
receive from the employer in respect of his injury during the 
period of his incapacity.” 

Any weekly payment may be reviewed at the request either 
of the employer, or the workman, and on such review may be 
ended, diminished, or increased, subject to the one pound maxi- 
mum, and the amount of payment shall, in default of agreement, 
be settled by arbitration. Where any weekly payment has 
been continued for not less than six months the liability there- 
for may, on the application by or on behalf of the employer, 
be redeemed by the payment of a lump sum, to be settled, in 
default of agreement, by arbitration. A weekly payment, or a 
sum paid by way of redemption thereof, shall not be capable 
of being assigned, charged, or attached, and shall not pass to 
any other person by operation of law, nor shall any claim be 
set off against the same. 

In the arbitration schedule four modes of settling a claim 
against an employer are provided. (1) If any committee repre- 
sentative of an employer, and his workmen, exists with power to 
settle matters under the act, the matter shall, unless either party 
objects, be settled by the arbitration of such committee. (2) If 
either party objects, or there is no such committee, or the com- 
mittee fails to settle the matter within three months from the 
date of the claim, the matter shall be settled by a single arbi- 
trator agreed on by the parties; or (3) in the absence of agree- 
ment, by a county court judge, who may (4) appoint a single 
arbitrator to act. Any arbitrator so appointed by a county 
court judge, for the purposes of the act, is to have all the powers 
of a county court judge, and is to be paid out of public money. 

Costs of arbitration before an arbitrator or a county court 
judge are limited by rules of court, and can be taxed in the same 
way as any other costs attending litigation. No fees are to be 
paid prior to an award. To protect injured workmen or their 
dependants in case of death from designing lawyers it is pro- 
vided that “any sum awarded as compensation shall be paid on 
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the receipt of the person to whom it is payable under any agree- 
ment or award, and his solicitor or agent shall not be entitled to 
recover from him, or to claim a lien on, or deduct any amount 
for costs from, the said sum awarded, except such sum as may 
be awarded by the arbitrator or county court judge, on an appli- 
cation made by either party to determine the amount of costs 
to be paid to the said solicitor or agent, such sum to be awarded 
subject to taxation and to the scale of costs prescribed by rules 
of court.” 

The Secretary of State is empowered to appoint legally 
qualified medical practitioners for the purpose of the act, and 
any committee, arbitrator, or judge may, subject to regulations 
made by the Secretary of State and the Treasury, appoint any 
such practitioner to report on any matter which seems material 
to any question arising in the arbitration; and the expense of 
any such medical practitioner shall, subject to Treasury regu- 
lations, be paid out of moneys to be provided by Parliament. 

It has not been possible within the limits of this article to 
follow the Workmen’s Compensation bill in its various stages 
through Parliament. The reports of speeches and discussions 
on the bill form in themselves about one-fifth of the Hansard 
Volumes for the session of 1897. It may be well, however, to 
give some indication of the spirit in which the bill was received 
in Parliament and in the country. By the Liberal Opposition 
in the House of Commons, it was not received in any spirit of 
party controversy. Its principles were accepted, and the chief 
work of the Opposition was directed to extending the scope 
and to strengthening the safeguards of the bill. The Liberals 
sought in particular to extend the operations of the bill to sea- 
men and to agricultural labourers. From the Opposition side 
of the House also, there was an attempt to insert a clause in 
the bill doing away with the doctrine of common employment 
in connection with all Employers’ Liability laws. It was also 
a ground of complaint with the Opposition that contracting-out 
was to be permissible. 

The explanation of the non-inclusion of seamen, as put for- 
ward by Sir Matthew White Ridley, and by Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was associated with the Home Secretary in piloting the bill 
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through the House of Commons, was that, while the Govern- 
ment held that the shipping trade was a proper subject for 
exceptional treatment, that trade must be dealt with in a sepa- 
rate bill, inasmuch as the conditions of labour in the shipping 
trade differed from those of every other industry. As to the 
non-inclusion of agricultural labourers, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
answer was that agricultural labourers had never demanded 
such legislation, which was another way of reminding the 
House of Commons that agricultural labourers in England have 
no trade union. Another reason was that employers in agri- 
culture have oftentimes as little capital as their workpeople, or 
very little more, and there was, to quote Mr. Chamberlain's 
own words, “no reason why the incidence of the compensation 
should fall upon him (the small employer in agriculture) any 
more than upon the workpeople themselves.” Sir Matthew 
White Ridley’s reason for the non-inclusion of agricultural 
labourers was similar. He apprehended difficulties in working 
any such measure from “the small employer, who as a rule is 
disinclined to insure even upon his own haystack.” 

Outside Parliament interest in the bill was shown chiefly by 
the trade-unionists, the coal owners, and the railway com- 
panies. The trade-unionists generally endorsed the _ bill; 
although some of the older trade-union leaders were apprehen- 
sive that in the long run the charges thrown upon industry by 
the bill would come out of wages, especially in industries sub- 
ject to foreign competition. There was also a feeling among 
trade-union miners, that, as under the bill almost every man 
who was injured would be entitled to compensation, there 
would be less inducement to young men to join the trade- 
unions, with a view to participating in their benevolent and 
provident funds. 

By the coal owners the bill was characterized as “a revo- 
lutionary experiment in social legislation’; as a measure 
likely “to impair the friendly feeling which happily exists 
between employers and employed in the coal trade,”* and as 

1 It was the Marquis of Londonderry who used these words, and who, on the 


15th of October, resigned the office of President of the Northern Union of Con- 
servative Associations, because of his disapproval of the act and of the dominance 
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working an injustice to the coal trade by throwing additional 
burdens upon it. The Mining Association of Great Britain, an 
organization of coal owners and colliery engineers, called in 
an actuarial expert, whose report! was that the fatal accident 
and disablement risks established by the bill would be equal to 
a charge of £2 13s. a year for each workman in the coal trade. 

The bill had become an act before the railway company chair- 
men had opportunities of dealing with it in their speeches at the 
half-yearly meetings of the shareholders. By Lord Stalbridge, 
the Chairman of the London and North-Western Company, 
which has 60,000 employees, it was feared that it would add 
largely to the working expenses of the company, and inevitably 
lead to the reorganization of the company’s insurance scheme, 
which came into existence under the Employers’ Liability Act 
of 1880. A similar apprehension as to increased working 
expenses was expressed by Sir Ernest Paget at the meeting of 
the shareholders of the Midland Railway Company. As origi- 
nally drafted, the act was to come into operation on January 
Ist, 1898. As, however, employers asked more time for the 
rearrangement of schemes of insurance, it was agreed by the 
Government to fix July Ist, 1898, as the date at which the law 
shall come into operation. Nearly two years must elapse, there- 
fore, before any official data can be forthcoming to judge of its 
results. 


II. Prison-MapE Goops Act. 


The Act to Restrict Importation of Prison Made Goods, 
which was a Government measure, introduced in the House by 
Mr. Ritchie, the President of the Board of Trade, met with a 
totally different reception from the Opposition. The importa- 
tion of foreign prison-made goods was first brought before Par- 
liament on Feb. 19th, 1895, by Sir Howard Vincent, who is one 
of Mr. Chamberlain, the real author of the act, in the Unionist party. Up to 
within a few days of the introduction of the bill in Parliament, Lord London- 


derry was perhaps the largest individual coal owner in England. About this 
time he sold his interest to a syndicate. 


' Submitted in detail to the Mining Association at a meeting at Westminster 
Palace Hotel, London, May 13th, 1897. 
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. of a small group of Protectionists in the House of Commons. 
i| At that time the Liberals were in office, and were obviously 
nearing the end of their official life. The Rosebery Govern- 
ment allowed the Vincent resoiution to pass without a division; 
} but it took no steps in the direction of carrying it out, 
beyond appointing a Departmental Committee, which was still 
i considering the matter when the Parliament of 1892-95 was dis- 
a solved, in June, 1895. At the Election, the prohibition of for- 
' eign prison-made goods was advocated by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and other of the Unionist and Conservative candidates. Soon 
after the new Parliament was elected, the Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1895 reported that the brush-making industry was the 
only one affected by the free importation of foreign prison- 
made goods, and that as a whole, the English brush-making 
trade had not sustained any real or lasting injury. Anxious, 
however, to carry out their election pledges, the Salisbury Gov- 
ernment in July, 1895, opened communications with Holland, 
Belgium, France and Germany with a view to common action 
for stopping the importation of prison-made goods. ‘There 
was” said Mr. Ritchie, in describing to the House of Commons 
| i on May 13th, 1897, the outcome of this international corre- 
spondence, “no reason to express dissatisfaction with the sympa- 
thetic tone of the answers received from those countries; but 
they made it quite evident that there was no prospect of putting 
a stop to the importation by means of international agreements. 
Hence the Government decided to do so by means of an amend- 
ment to the Customs Consolidation Act of 1876, under which 
amendment goods made, either wholly or in part, in any foreign 
jail, house of correction, or penitentiary, are refused entry at 
the customs houses.! 
A bill on these lines was introduced into Parliament in the 
session of 1896 by Sir Howard Vincent and was backed, among 


\ ah 1 The Act reads, ‘* There shall be added to the table of prohibitions and restric- 
- tions contained in section 42 of the Customs Consolidation Act 1876, the follow- 
f ing, that is to say—Goods proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of 
Customs, by evidence tendered to them, to have been made or produced, wholly 


except goods in transit, or not imported for the purpose of trade, or of a 


i or in part, in any foreign prison, jail, house of correction, or penitentiary, 
: 4 description not manufactured in the United Kingdom.” 
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others, by Mr. Labouchere. The bill then failed to pass. The 
measure introduced in the session of 1897 by Mr. Ritchie, and 
strongly supported by Mr. Chamberlain, was opposed at every 
stage by the Liberals, and was the subject of more party conten- 
tion than any act of the session, with the exception of the 
measure for the relief of the church schools. It was objected 
to as an inroad on the free trade policy of Great Britain; it was 
urged that the evil it professed to grapple with was infinitesimal, 
and almost non-existent; and that the method by which it was 
proposed to deal with the evil must prove abortive. From 
the Government benches, it was admitted that the evil was a 
small one; but it was insisted by Mr. Chamberlain that the bill 
had nothing to do with free trade, and it was asserted in its 
behalf, moreover, that the bill had been demanded by the Trade 
Union Congress. It got no support, however, from the Labour 
Members. On the contrary, Mr. H. Broadhurst, Mr. Burns, 
and Mr. J. H. Dalziell were among the Members who spoke 
strongly in opposition to the bill, and with other of the Labour 
Members, they were repeatedly in the minority in the divisions 
against it. 


III. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


It is not easy to make clear the legislation of the session of 
1897 with respect to elementary education in England, without 
sketching, at least briefly, the school system of England, as it 
has been developed by the Forster Education Act of 1870, and 
other measures passed by Parliament between 1870 and 1897. 
Public money has been voted to elementary schools in England 
since 1833, and there has been a Department of Education, the 
Committee of the Privy Council, since 1839. From 1833 to 
1870, grants were made first towards the building and staffing 
of elementary schools, and later on under a system of payments 
by results. There were no school boards until after the Act of 
1870. Then the establishment of school boards was not made 
general. They were made compulsory only in communities in 
which it was proved to the satisfaction of the Education Depart- 
ment that there was a lack of school accommodation, which 
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could not be met by the existing voluntary éducation agencies, 
These agencies, to name them in the order in which they came 
into being as elementary education bodies, were the British and 
Foreign School Society, from the first a non-sectarian organiza- 
tion; the National Schools Society, associated with the Church 
of England; the Wesleyan Methodist Church; and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Until 1870, these were the voluntary organi- 
zations engaged in elementary education in England, and since 
then they have all, to a greater or less degree, continued their 
educational work, and their schools have received annual grants 
from the money placed by Parliament at the disposal of the 
Education Department. 

With the exception of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety all these organizations have continued their schools even in 
communities in which publicly elected school boards have been 
established and in communities where local rates are levied to 
meet the difference between the sum spent by the school board, 
and the amount received by way of grants from the Education 
Department in London. The curriculum in the board and vol- 
untary schools has always been the same, except as to religious 
teaching. Both kinds of schools, voluntary and board, are visit- 
ed annually by inspectors from the Education Department, 
and receive grants from the Treasury, based on the reports of 
these inspectors. All the schools are governed by the same 
education code, revised each year by the Education Depart- 
ment, and approved by Parliament. 

The principal difference to-day between a board and a volun- 
tary school is, that while one is under the local control of a 
popularly elected body and is maintained partly by local taxa- 
tion, and partly by grants from the Imperial Treasury the other, 
the voluntary school, is locally in charge of a committee which 
has no responsibility except to the Education Department, 
and to the subscribers to the school funds, who make up the 
difference between the total cost of maintaining the school and 
the amount received from the Imperial Treasury. When the 
Education Act was passed, in 1870, the friends of the voluntary 
schools, especially those of the Church of England, undertook 
to make good this difference, in return for being allowed to 
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teach in the schools the tenets of the Church of England, and 
also being permitted to appoint the school staffs without any 
local outside supervision. As years went on, however, and the 
education given in the board schools was constantly improved, 
the friends of the voluntary schools found that they had under- 
taken a burden which was proving too much for them to bear. 
They were not any more willing in the nineties to turn their 
schools over to the school boards than they had been to part 
with them in 1870, and accordingly they appealed for further 
help from the Treasury. The appeal was made with increasing 
strenuousness after the Free Education Act of 1892, under 
which additional uniform grants were made from the Treasury 
to all schools in which school fees were abolished. 

The appeal was pressed upon the Conservatives at the Gen- 
eral Election in 1895, alike by the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome; and early in the Election, Mr. Balfour and 
other leaders of the Conservative and Unionist Party, pledged 
themselves to further legislation in the interest of the voluntary 
schools, if the Conservatives were returned to power. They 
were returned to power, and in the sesion of 1896, the Salisbury 
Government introduced a bill which would have revolutionized 
the elementary education system. The Government, however, 
notwithstanding its large majority, was unable to carry this bill. 
It encountered fierce opposition from the Liberal minority in 
the House of Commons; and as the discussions on the bill pro- 
ceeded, it was discovered that many of the supporters of the 
Government were not in sympathy with it, and could not be 
counted on to help the Government force it through Parliament. 
The measure which had been supported by the Irish Nationalist 
wing of the Opposition was abandoned; and in the session of 
1897, there was substituted for it a much simpler bill which was 
confined to granting relief to the voluntary schools. 

The new bill also met with fierce opposition from the Lib- 
erals, who regarded it as embodying a grant in aid to the 
Church of England; as constituting a wide departure from the 
principle of representative control in respect to all institutions 
maintained out of public funds; and as further postponing the 
time when there shall be an unsectarian elementary day school 
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within reach of every child in the country. Religious teaching 
in board schools is unsectarian; but out of 5,443,904 children 
at school in England in 1896, less than half the number, to 
quote the official figures, 2,404,177, were in board schools; 
and there are thousands of urban and rural communities in 
which the only elementary schools are those of the Church of 
England. Inthe Church schools, there were in attendance last 
year 2,299,940 children. In the schools of the Roman Catholic 
Church there were 295,084. In those of the British and For- 
eign School Society there were 287,596; and in the schools of 
the Wesleyan Church there were 157,107 children. More than 
half the children at school in England in 1896 were thus in what 
are classed as voluntary schools; and in the schools of the 
Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church the 
children are instructed in the religious tenets of those churches. 

For these voluntary schools, the Act of 1897 does three 
things. It makes an annual grant “not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate five shillings per scholar for the whole number of the 
scholars in those schools”; it repeals a section in an elementary 
education act passed in 1876, by which the grants from the 
Imperial Treasury were regulated and limited by the amount 
forthcoming from subscribers to a voluntary school; and it 
exempts all lands or buildings, used exclusively or mainly for 
the purposes of the schoolrooms, offices or playgrounds, of a 
voluntary school, from all local taxation. To a very large 
extent, if not altogether, the Act of 1897 frees the Church of 
England from the obligation it undertook in respect to ele- 
mentary day schools in 1870, and leaves the Church in as full 
control of the management of the schools as it has been at any 
time since the second decade of this century, when the Church 
of England, roused by the action of the British and Foreign 
School Society, first began to bestir itself in the work of ele- 
mentary education. The Church of England will, as hereto- 
fore, furnish and maintain the buildings in which the schools are 
carried on. Its clergymen and its adherents as heretofore will 
discharge the managerial work of the school; but in respect to 
nearly all the Church schools, the entire cost of the teaching 
staff, and of apparatus, will come wholly out of the Imperial 
Treasury. 
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The new grant is not to be made uniformly direct to the 
schools. The sum from which it is to be paid is to be based 
on a computation of five shillings in respect of each child in 
attendance at all the voluntary schools in the country; and for 
the purpose of the distribution by the Education Department 
of the aggregate sum so arrived at, associations of schools are 
to be formed. There is then to be allotted to each associa- 
tion “a share of the aid grant to be computed according to the 
number of scholars in the schools of the association, at the rate 
of five shillings per scholar, or if the Department fixes different 
rates for town and country schools respectively, which it is 
empowered to do, then at those rates, and a corresponding 
share of any sum which may be available out of the aid grant 
after distribution has been made to the other associated schools.” 

The act gives new and large powers to the Education 
Department. The Department is empowered to set up a differ- 
ent rate for town and country schools; and moreover it may 
exclude a school from any share of the aid grant which the 
school might otherwise receive, if in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, “it unreasonably refuses, or fails to join an association. 
But the refusal or failure shall not be deemed unreasonable if 
the majority of the schools in the association belong to a relig- 
ious denomination to which the school in question itself does 
not belong.” It would seem that there is to be no attempt on 
the part of the Education Department to force a Roman Cath- 
olic or a Wesleyan school into an association of church schools; 
but dire threats are held over the heads of the managers of a 
church school who stand out from the church school associa- 
tion of their deanery or diocese. 

The managers of the school associations are elected by the 
managers of the schools forming them; but in these elections 
rate-payers and taxpayers as such have no part; nor need the 
meetings of the associations be open to the press. So far as 
representative control is concerned, these school associations 
formed in connection with the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Wesleyan Methodist body and the British 
and Foreign School Society, which in the aggregate, on the 
basis of last year’s returns, will in 1897-98 handle a little over 
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£4,400,000 and have charge of the elementary education of 
more than three million children, are as free from it as were the 
benches of county magistrates, which, prior to 1888, adminis- 
tered all county business and were wholly responsible for the 
local government of the counties. This lack of popular con- 
trol over the spending of public money, as has been explained, 
was one of the principal grounds of the opposition of the Lib- 
erals to the act. Another ground was that the act was a pre- 
mium to those communities which, with a view to economy,— 
to obviating the establishment of school boards and avoiding 
the attendant school board rate—had left elementary education 
in the hands of the voluntary agencies. The communities 
which established school boards under the Act of 1870 have 
been paying local school board rates since the boards came into 
existence. They will continue of course to pay these local 
rates, and the rate-payers in these places, as Imperial tax- 
payers, will also have to pay their quota to the £750,000 or 
£800,000 additional taxation necessary to meet the grant of 
five shillings per scholar to the voluntary schools. 

The injustice of such an arrangement in respect to poorer 
districts in which school boards are maintained, was so obvious 
that with the act for the relief of the voluntary schools, there 
was passed an act affording relief from the Treasury to these 
school boards. This relief will go to school boards in areas 
where a rate of three-pence in the pound on the poor law 
valuation of houses and land produces less than seven shillings 
and sixpence per child of the number of children in average 
attendance. From figures issued by the Education Depart- 
ment after the act was passed, it was shown that 794 school 
boards will receive extra grants under the act, and that the new 
measure will involve an additional demand of about £143,000 
on the Imperial Treasury. A number of large working class 
urban communities such as West Ham, Leeds, and Leicester 
will receive relief from the act; but the greater part of the 
total sum will go to the relief of the school boards in the more 
thinly settled agricultural counties of England and Wales. 
The school boards of London, Manchester, Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham get no relief under its provisions. 
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IV. Lonpon WATER COMPANIES. 


The only important measure affecting the local economy of 
London passed in the session of 1897 was the act to amend the 
law respecting the Metropolitan Water Companies. London 
and Bristol are to-day the only large cities in England in which 
the water supplies are not in the hands of the municipalities. 
London is supplied with water by eight dividend-earning com- 
panies. In the summer of 1896, there was a water famine in 
East London owing to the inability of the East London Water 
Company to meet its statutory obligations. It was this break- 
down on the part of the East London Water Company which 
led to the amending act of 1897. The act gives water con- 
sumers a new remedy against the metropolitan water com- 
panies, and brings these companies under the cognizance of the 
court which deals with traders’ grievances against the railway 
and canal companies. Under the act, when a water company 
has failed to perform any statutory duty, or there is reason to 
complain as to the quality or quantity of the water consumed 
for domestic use, any water consumer, or any local governing 
authority, may complain to the Railway and Canal Commission, 
and the Commission may hear and determine the complaint, 
and if satisfied that the complaint is well founded, may order 
the Company within reasonable time to remove the ground of 
complaint. The Commission is further empowered to enforce 
such order in like manner as any other order of the Commission, 
and may award damages to the complainant. Power is given 
in the act to local authorities to aid any water consumer in 
obtaining the determination of any question which appears to 
be of interest to water consumers within the district of such 
local authority in regard to the rights, duties and liabilites of 
any of the Metropolitan Companies, in reference to the quantity 
or quality of water supplied or the charges made by them. 
This is an important addition to the powers of the London local 
governing bodies, and should act as a deterrent to the Water 
Companies in the arbitrary assessment of water rates which has 
for so long characterized their actions. 
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V. OF THE SESSION. 


Among the bills and resolutions that failed to pass were the 
Eight Hours Day for Miners Bill and the Alien Immigration 
resolution. Both were private member’s measures. The Miner’s 
Bill was introduced by Mr. W. Allen, and was defeated on 
second reading by a majority of 41: for the bill 186, against 
227. The last time the bill was defeated at this stage was in 
1892, when, as in 1897, a Conservative Ministry was in office. 
In 1893 and 1894, the second reading stage was carried. In 
1896, it was also carried, but further progress was prevented by 
the adoption of an amendment introducing the principle of local 
option. Party lines are always broken in the divisions on this 
bill. It was so in 1897, when about fifty Unionists voted for 
the bill; while Mr. John Morley and about thirty Liberals voted 
in the majority against the bill. The Alien Immigration Reso- 
lution was introduced by Mr. Lowles. It was withdrawn with- 
out a division; but in the discussion on the resolution, Mr. 
Ritchie, the President of the Board of Trade, announced that 
the Government had not forgotten their pledges on this subject, 
and that they “hoped at no distant date to be able to propose 
legislation of the character desired.” 

Mr. Samuel Woods, of the Miners’ Federation, was returned 
to the House of Commons in the session of 1897. He was of 
the 1892-95 Parliament; but failed of re-election at the general 
appeal to the constituencies in 1895. At a by-election at Wal- 
thamstow, he captured a Conservative seat, and on his return 
to the House was cordially received by members on the Govern- 
ment as well as Liberal benches. During the session Mr. F. 
Maddison, of the official staff of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants and editor of the Society’s weekly newspaper, 
succeeded to the seat at Brightside, Sheffield, rendered vacant by 
the death of Mr. J. A. Mundella. Mr. Maddison is the first repre- 
sentative of the railway labour interest to obtain a seat in the 
House of Commons. Hitherto the only direct trades union 
representatives in the House have been those of the miners. 
The Miners’ Union, since the second Reform Act of 1867, have 
at no time been without several representatives in Parliament. 
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The seat at Walthamstow was the only one lost to the 
Government during the session of 1897, and at the end of the 
session political parties in the House stood thus: 


Conservatives 336 
Liberal Unionists 71 
Liberals 181 
Nationalists 71 
Parnellites 11—Total, 670 


The Conciliation Act of 1896, as was anticipated, made it 
possible to bring disputes between employers and employed 
before Parliament. The most important labour debate of the 
session, outside those arising out of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, took place on January 19th, when nearly the whole 
of the sitting of the House of Commons was taken up with a 
debate on the dispute between Lord Penrhyn and his quarry- 
men, and the action of the Board of Trade under the Concilia- 
tion Act. On February 17th, there was a shorter discussion 
on the application of the Arbitration Act to a dispute which 
had arisen between the Linotype’‘Company and their work- 
people at the Company’s factory at Manchester. 

A Royal Commission to enquire into the working of Irish 
land iegislation was created during the session of 1897, and 
has already begun to take evidence in Dublin. There was also 
appointed a committee charged with the codification of the 
labour laws. The Royal Commission on Agricultural Depres- 
sion in Great Britain, appointed in 1893, made its final report 
on August 4th, 1897; and during the year, the Royal Commis- 
sions on the licensing of the liquor trade, on local taxation in 
England, and on the procedure at Parliamentary election peti- 
tion trials were all at work. 

EpwarpD Porritt. 

Farmington, Conn. 
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SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF MILITANCY 
TO THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


r is not the intention of the writer to endeavor to prove that 

war is a blessing to mankind, but simply to show that it 

is by no means an unmixed evil, and that from it have come 

many inventions which, first applied to military engines 

and serving warlike ends, have been turned with great success 
to industrial processes. 

When savage man appeared upon the scene he found him- 
self surrounded by enemies many of whom were far more 
powerful than himself and provided by nature with adequate 
means of offence and defence. Against these he was well nigh 
powerless. He could not bite, scratch, kick or hook, and was 
unable by his size to either effectually conceal himself or flee 
from his pursuers. Thus driven to the wall, he was forced to 
exercise his ingenuity, and from the animate and inanimate 
world about him to draw allies to help him in the struggle. A 
chance stone found by the way serves to aid the fist by giving 
a blow of greater impact, and when this is pointed it in part 
serves the purpose of a claw. A branch picked up in the for- 
est serves as a walking stick, helps to dig roots, and at the 
same time in a fight lengthens the arm by just so much. This 
stick was in all probability the first weapon of man, for he 
looked upon it more as a personal possession since it was not 
thrown away like the stone. When the stone was fastened to 
the end of the stick we find a much more efficient weapon and 
one which is used in many places in the world to-day. Later 
developments of this are the battle axe and mace, the police- 
man’s club and the scepter of authority. Necessity demanded 
that the first efforts of man should be directed to the formation 
of those implements and weapons which should preserve his 
life from the attacks of beasts of prey and his no less ferocious 
fellow beings. Bourdeau says upon this point :— 

“Taken together, the creation of utensils is posterior to that 
of arms, for they respond to less pressing needs. Before all 
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it is necesary to provide for the exigencies of preservation: but 
life once assured, the claims of comfort can assert themselves 
and this new need becomes greater than the former. The 
first implements served to make arms, or rather they were the 
arms themselves. Equally useful in the chase and war, arms 
were the utensils of industry which gave life to the savage 
peoples, procured for them their prey and suppressed their 
competitors. By them man was enabled to establish his war- 
like exploitation over the animal kingdom, of which the 
resources then had for him the greatest value: 

“Later when his desires extended over other domains of 
nature, arms having no longer a sufficient utility, he was obliged 
to invent utensils. The passage from one to the other was 
gradually effected. It was natural to employ at first for all 
purposes the weapons which they had present with them, and 
to make them fill on occasions industrial functions for which 
they were fairly well fitted.” 

The baton, that weapon of impact, at first became a lever to 
move weights, a hoe to stir the dirt, a pole to direct the raft, a 
handle for all implements. The chipped flint with which the 
hunter killed his prey served to cut it up, to scrape and limber 
up the skin, to slice it into strips. The battle axe became the 
hatchet, the tomahawk, the hammer. But this confusion of 
arms and utensils, unavoidable at first, gradually ceased as 
occupations became specialized, and these two classes of imple- 
ments, taking forms more and more distinct, in view of their 
exclusive fields of utility, separated almost entirely, to follow, by 
different roads, the course of a progressive evolution. 

When improvements had been made in weapons so that the 
primitive man was able to contend successfully with the beasts 
of prey, his attention was next turned against the savage of the 
nearest horde to whom he was in a state of continual hostility. 
This was but natural, for he looked every appropriation by the 
stranger as so much taken away from himself. Every fruit 
picked and every beast killed left that much less for the support 
of his own people. Thus his attention and inventive faculties 
were turned to the improvement of his present weapons of 
destruction and the discovery of new ones. To quote from 
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Boeheim: “The way from barbarism to civilization was exactly 
as usual where a people is pressing toward intellectual develop- 
ment. Here also the striving was towards security of life and 
property together with a desire for comfort and a higher form 
of life, and the greatest exertions were directed toward the per- 
fection of weapons.” 

Here we find the philosophy of the savage most clearly 
shown. Within his own group peace and order must prevail. 
There must be no quarrels or bloodshed here, for the loss of a 
man means a smaller fighting force to be arrayed against the 
neighboring group. Within the group then industrialism 
prevails, and the work is turned over to the women and slaves; 
the two non-fighting groups. To all without there is war, and 
to this end militancy is developed. At this point organization 
comes in as a gift of the military system. In the long run that 
tribe will prevail which has its forces best managed and con- 
trolled by one leader. After it has been seen that this principle 
of leadership is advantageous in war, nothing is more natural 
than that the chief should continue to hold sway in time of peace 
and direct the internal organization. 

War between barbarous people is carried on either for the 
sake of revenge or for the acquisition of property without work. 
The most valuable property was women. When they were 
brought into the new horde they carried with them all the arts 
of their own, and thus by combining the two, war served the 
purpose of advancing the useful arts. 

Again captives were made, and when the conquerors had 
been sufficiently educated to see that by making them slaves a 
greater advantage could be gained than by killing them, a per- 
manent working force was gained to help the women, and the 
habit of persistent industry was first taught by compulsion. 
This requires either a pastoral or agricultural horde with strong 
central authority. This implies a great advance in civilization 
and is typified by the numerous instances of nomads ruling 
tillers. 

I can but touch upon the great influence war has had in shap- 
ing the religions of the world. The moral distinctions are not 
good and bad according to our standards, but brave and 
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cowardly. It is the warrior alone who goes to the happy land. 
Valhalla is only for the Norseman slain on the field of battle. 
The god is simply a great chieftain. He is the “Mighty One,” 
the “Lord of Hosts,” the “God of Battle.” 

One of the most distinctive traits of the savage is the sense 
of vanity. The native beauty will go about dressed in a tuft 
of grass if she is extremely modest, yet with such a quantity of 
rings about her limbs that she can with difficulty do her daily 
tasks. From her neck will be suspended numerous talismans, 
and her coiffure will be most elaborate. The ornaments of the 
savage man are confined mostly to his amulets and weapons. 
He could not be persuaded to hoe his maze for half an hour, 
but he will spend months in carving the shaft of his spear or 
working over his war club. Lippert says, “The primitive man 
seeks to have about his person some object which shall serve as 
an adornment and have a peculiar identity, or be a distinguish- 
ing mark of the owner. From earliest times weapons of war 
have served purposes of utility and adornment at the same 
time, and have been a token of nobility far more than any other 
class of article.” The decorated war clubs of the Fiji Islanders 
are made with such an expenditure of diligence, patience and 
skill that it seems as if they were for some other purpose than 
simply war. Their owners give them pet names and _ fairly 
worship them. 

The only private property of the warrior of the early and 
middle ages which had a personality (if this word may be used) 
was his sword. This was peculiarly the property of the knight. 
He named it, and it was handed down from generation to gen- 
eration as a priceless possession. 

With steel swords the Indians instituted a complete cult. In 
the Bhrat Sanhita was a whole chapter filled with the descrip- 
tion of the probable fortune of the owner of a sword with cer- 
tain distinguishing marks. 

The best metal work done by a nation is generally in its arms 
and weapons. A man may be willing to use a poor plow to 
tll the ground, or a half worn-out scraper for preparing skins, 
but when he goes to battle he wants to be sure that he can trust 
the weapons which shall ward off destruction from him. 
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Hence the finest smiths are usually to be found making weapons. 
If they do no other work in iron they probably make arms. 
Beck says, “The Ashantees do not know how to separate iron 
from the ore, but they can work it. They make swords and 
other weapons.” When a traveler returns from a journey 
among savages and wants to bring back with him some of their 
finest specimens of workmanship, he may take along a little 
of their basket work, or a specimen of carving in ivory or stone, 
but in nine cases out of ten it is a collection of weapons which 
shows the native workman at his best. 

Dr. Holub says of the Zulus, “Their assegais show a pleasing 
form, good workmanship, are suited to their various uses, and 
represent the best product of metal working which I have had 
the opportunity to observe in South Africa.”” We know the 
Gauls were good workmen in iron, and yet almost the only 
instances of their skill that have come down to us are spear 
points and swords. The finest remains from the Hallstatt and 
La Tene periods, as well as of the bronze age in the Swiss Lake 
Dwellers are the weapons. The swords of the last deposit 
represent the perfection of bronze work and show very clearly 
this peculiar identity which gives the sword a place above all 
other articles of personal use. 

Ratzel refers to the arms of the Bushman as follows: “His 
weapons make existence possible for him, and they are 
generally the only and always the finest specimens of his 
handicraft.’”” Undeniably the arms of Melanesia are one of the 
finest instances of the taste and handicraft of a primitive people 
and surpass all their other examples of industry and skill. 
Finch thinks that the war clubs of the Solamo Islanders are 
their best samples of art, “and leave little to be desired in the 
way of decoration.” The art of fitting up weapons with 
sharks’ teeth, to such an extent that one might suppose he had 
to do with a people of no small numbers, living in a state of 
constant war, reached its highest point in the Gilbert Islands. 
They are marvels of skill and are far superior to any other work 
they do. Serpa Pinto has a pretty poor idea of the handiwork 
of the Quillenges, and remarks that “their manufacturing 
powers are not remarkable and they do not seem to go much 
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further than the fashioning out of iron their assegais, arrow- 
heads and hatchets.” 

In some parts of Africa there are tribes who are smiths, and 
some of these make nothing but weapons. Stuhlmann says 
the Wawira get their weapons from the Wadumbo, who are the 
best smiths of the region, and famous for their rhombic arrow- 
heads and spear points. The Apono smiths make all the iron 
implements required by the tribe with the exception of the 
swords. These they do not consider themselves capable of 
making, but obtain from the Abombos and Njanis, who are the 
most famous iron workers about there. Baumann writes thus 
of the Wataturu: “Their spear points are finely ornamented 
and have also much decoration on the shaft. They are made 
by a special caste of smiths called Gidamudiga, which alone of 
the caste of smiths is not despised.” The Elkomono are a 
special class of smiths among the natives. The Massai despise 
them and will not intermarry with them. We have many 
instances where the smiths are of a conquered race, but this is 
the only one I have found where weapon makers are despised 
outside of Greece and Rome, where all paid labor was looked 
upon as base. On the contrary, it is generally the case that 
they draw to themselves part of the glory which surrounds the 
wielders of their weapons and are looked upon as quite a 
superior class in the community. This is probably in part due 
to the fact that they are the finest and most skillful workmen of 
the place. The fame of a sword maker among the early Ger- 
mans went far and wide. They were the most respected and 
accomplished class of workmen among them. They had spe- 
cial gods and Odin was their protector. Mimir and Wieland 
were divine sword smiths, who had come down to earth to 
instruct them. In Japan the swordmaker belonged to the high- 
est class of workmen, and his position placed considerable 
duties upon himself and his attendants, before all in purity of 
morals and practice of charity. The sword was wrought in a 
richly decorated workshop, in which the master with gorgeous 
apparel, and in the presence of his family and the party who 
had ordered the sword, carried on the work. 
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That the smiths were in early times preeminently weapon 
makers is shown by certain passages in the bible. “Now there 
were no smiths found throughout all the land of Israel (for the 
Philistine said lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears); 
so it came to pass that in the day of battle there was neither 
sword nor spear found in the hand of any of the people that 
were with Saul and Jonathan.” ‘And he carried away all 
Jerusalem and all the princes, and all the mighty men of valor, 
even ten thousand captives, and all the craftsmen and smiths.” 
“And all the men of might even seven thousand, and craftsmen 
and smiths a thousand, all that were strong and apt for war, 
even them the king of Babylon brought captive to Babylon.” 

I came across an interesting proof of this in Nachtigal’s 
“Sahara und Sudan.” As a locksmith among us will hang out 
a great gilded key as a sign of his trade, so in Bornu the smiths 
set up in front of their workshop a row of spears. They may 
point back to the time when weapons were the only articles 
made, or they may be on exhibition as showing the skill of the 
workman, who selects the spears as being the best examples 
of his skill. 

In course of time specialization sets in in this field also. The 
workman no longer makes all kinds of weapons, but confines 
himself to one that he may the better perfect himself in that. 
In Central Africa there are villages of smiths which make 
nothing but throwing knives. This is also true among the 
Teda or Tubu. The Romans had great factories for the 
manufacture of their weapons. They were generally situated in 
places where iron could be readily obtained. Each city was 
renowned for some particular weapon. Concordia was famous 
for its arrowsmiths (sagitarii), Verona for its helmet makers 
(loricarii), Ticinum for its bow makers (arcuarii), Luca for its 
sword makers (spatharii). They had crafts from which no one 
could leave, and the son must follow the trade of his father. 
During the Middle Ages there were crafts for almost every pos- 
sible branch of the trade, and in some cities they held the con- 
trol of the municipal government. 

With the appearance of the armed knight in Europe in the 
Middle Ages the working of suits of armor reached a point 
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of perfection that far surpassed any previous attempts, and has 
never been equalled since. No other specimens of iron work 
from this period will bear the slightest comparison to these 
suits of mail. The fame of scores of these masters in the art 
of armor-making has come down to the present day, and is 
linked with that of famous artists and sculptors who were their 
personal friends and associates. Meyer says, ‘Artists of the 
first rank like Durer, Holbein, Miehlich and Aldegrever did 
not disdain to furnish armor and sword makers with sketches 
and plans for their decorations.’” Some of the greatest sculp- 
tors in Florence in the time of its glory worked on armor. 
Ring or link armor was a trade by itself and was carried to such 
a height that a shirt of mail could be make into a ball that 
could be carried in the two hands. It would puzzle the best 
workmen of to-day to fit a person to a steel suit so that it should 
sit closely, and at the same time allow freedom of movement 
to the limbs. But it was on the decoration of the flat and 
raised surfaces that these old masters chiefly prided themselves. 
The breastplates were engraved, etched and colored. They 
had a process by which they gave a beautiful drab color to the 
polished steel, which has been lost and never recovered. 
Empaistic work was known in Europe in the classical period, 
but lost during the dark ages. In the 14th century the 
Indians and Arabs were found carrying it on, and it was brought 
back to Europe. In Toledo and Florence it reached its greatest 
height. The only instances of raised empaistic work come from 
Spain and are on breast-plates and shields. It is impossible in 
an article of this length to go into the question of the technique 
of the medieval armor, and there is a comprehensive literature 
on the subject easily accessible. I will add a couple of sentences 
from Meyer's “ Handbuch der Schmiedkunst”: “ These suits of 
armor belong to the most interesting pieces of technical skill 
which have ever been seen in iron, or one might truly say any- 
where in the realm of decorative art. One is astonished at the 
tasteful and accurate workmanship which ornamentation gained 
by means of their technical processes.” 

Another field for the exercise of the inventive faculties was 
along the line of engines of war. The problem here was the 
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direction of the greatest possible energy upon a given point. 
The greatest mathematicians of the classical epoch turned their 
attention to this, and a few of their works have come down to 
us. These military engines are the most stupendous pieces of 
mechanism of which we have any record. They are in fact 
almost the only instances of complicated machinery, the de- 
scription of which they have handed down. Thus we see that 
along this line of invention war took the lead. There were 
three principal classes of these engines used in the siege of 
walled cities: (1) ballista, worked on the principle of a great 
cross bow and hurling the missles in a horizontal direction; 
(2) catapult, gaining its power from twisted ropes or leathern 
thongs and hurling like our mortars; (3) tormentum, getting 
its projectile force on the same principle as the catapult, but 
so modified as to project horizontally like the ballista. Some 
idea of the power of these machines can be had when we know 
that they sometimes used the catapult to throw dead horses 
over the lofty walls of a city to breed pestilence within. 
Wherever there are two different materials employed for 
weapons and implements, the one of later discovery is always 
used for the weapons. Where but one is used, then the best 
is saved for the arms or is put through some additional pro- 
cess for hardening or purification which is not resorted to for 
the common implements of every-day use. When a people 
is on the stone age the finest pieces of flint are saved for the 
spear points and battle axes. Where stone and bronze are 
found together the weapons are made from bronze and the 
skin scrapers, etc., from stone. The same is true of iron and 
stone, or of iron and bronze. In the latter case the weapons 
are generally of iron and the ornaments of bronze or brass. 
This can be shown by the fact that ferruwm in Latin and ofSnpos 
in Greek mean sword, while in English the favorite word among 
the poets is a “steel.” Beck says, “Since iron and steel were 
used at first only for the richest weapons and vessels, we can 
conceive that it was dearer than copper or brass.” “The iron 
relic of which the antiquity is the best assured is a kind of 
scimeter with curved blade, which Belzoni discovered under 
one of the Sphinxes of Karnak. This weapon, which is oxy- 
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dated throughout and broken, bears absolute traces of authen- 
ticity and should be attributed to the early Pharaonic epoch.” 
(Chabas.) No such careful preparation and working has been 
ever given to iron as by the Indians of the Hymalaya, the 
Japanese, and the makers of the celebrated Damascus blades. 
All the iron used was buried and allowed to be nearly consumed 
by rust. What remained was wrought and rewrought until 
the desired tenacity and elasticity was obtained. Some of the 
finest damascening I have ever seen was on sword blades made 
in Japan in the 15th century. I never heard of iron being 
treated in this way for purposes of industry. In making breast 
plates in the Middle Ages a special process for hardening the 
iron was gone through in Milan. In 1480, since the practice 
seemed to be dying out, Maximilian I. set about diligently to 
perpetuate the process and transfer it to other uses, and is 
said to have succeeded. 

So far as is known to us, Gruson was the first in Germany 
to perceive the high importance which chilled cast iron might 
win in industrial operations if greater strength could be given 
to it. At least he seems to have been the first who periormed 
extensive methodical experiments in order to improve the 
material, not only as regards its hardness but also its strength. 
The first use his discoveries were put to was to make shells 
and armor for the government. Later the process was used 
for industrial purposes. 

Chilled steel was first used for armor and was thought to be 
of use for little else. It is probable that to-day one-half of the 
plows of this country are made from it. The latest development 
in this line is the Harveyized steel plate. I was wondering how 
long before this process would be put to some other use than 
for making armor. A few days ago I was looking over a 
bicycle catalogue in which the manufacturers were setting forth 
the remarkable merits of their highest-priced wheel, and found 
that one recommendation was that all the balls used in the 
bearings had been through this process, which originated in 
the needs of war. 

Stones suitable for making weapons were probably among 
the first articles of any considerable commerce. In a low stage 
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of civilization we find kinds of stones that must have come from 
a very great distance. There are weapons of nephrite in 
Europe, which must have come at least as far as from Asiatic 
Turkey, since that is the nearest known deposit of it to-day. 
This was but a natural course, for a tribe is not long in seeing 
that if its weapons are inferior to its neighbor’s it must lose in 
the fight. When metal is worked, then that becomes almost 
invaluable for a tribe. Schweinfurth found the people of 
inner Africa acquainted with the use of iron. The Djur made 
spear points which passed as articles of commerce and a 
measure of value among all the neighboring tribes. The 
negroes in Central Africa make a kind of armor by sewing iron 
rings upon a leather shirt, or fastening them to their shield. 
When they need to purchase anything they take off a few and 
find no trouble in disposing of them. 

War probably fosters the spirit of protection, and leaves 
more strongly marked the boundaries between different nations. 
The feudal manor was a splendid case of militancy carried to the 
extreme. Each one was a self-sufficing unit. But war has 
helped industry when it worked along a different line. It was 
war that, by combining and conquering, first formed large social 
groups which paved the way for differentiation of structure and 
division of labor. For without a large society there would be 
no great demand for any one article, and without a considera- 
ble demand there would be no division of labor given solely 
to its production with the gain resulting from specialization 
and differentiation. The Roman Empire was an instance of 
the point. 

We know that war has had a great influence upon archi- 
tecture. John Rae says upon this point, “The art was probably 
at first applied in modern Europe, to the construction of places 
of strength. Solidity to resist the battering engines, height 
to prevent the fortress being scaled, and the advantage of hav- 
ing scope to annoy the besiegers, produced the massive battle- 
mented towers and castles of the ancient barons. As its 
materials were the most durable, principles to which we have 
already adverted soon led to its application to structures 
devoted to the purposes of religion.” But its influence did not 
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stop here, and if you would see the fortress converted into 
the modern palace under the moulding influence of the Eliza- 
bethan renaissance you need but to look at Vanderbilt Hall 
on the Yale Campus. 

The use of the horse for industrial purposes is of compara- 
tively recent date, but he has played a great role in the history 
of war. At first they did not dare to mount him and we come 
upon him first hitched to the war chariot. It is very seldom 
that he does any agricultural work, for oxen were kept for draft 
and asses for beasts of burden. The only mention of the horse 
in the Vedas or in Homer is in connection with a chariot. On 
the Assyrian bas-reliefs the horse is pictured only in war and 
the chase. The Bible lends its authority: “And Solomon had 
40,000 stalls of horses for his chariots and 12,000 horsemen.” 
“But of the Children of Israel did Soloman make no bondmen, 
but they were men of war, and his servants and his princes and 
his captains and rulers of his chariots and his horsemen.” In 
Egypt the same is true. Chalas says, “It is necessary to notice 
that none of the monuments examined since the attention of 
savants has been directed to Egypt has furnished a representa- 
tion of tillage done by a horse. ‘The only bas-relief illustrating 
this usage is a stone which escaped the general destruction of 
a monument scattered about long ago and employed as ashler 
in a modern edifice.” The Pharaohs attached great impor- 
tance to the possession of numerous horses, which they had bred 
and trained on the royal domains. The functionary “Chief of 
the Horses of the King” was very high in the hierarchy and 
often a son of the king. In the Middle Ages the average 
horse was a most forlorn object and worth but a small price, 
while the war charger was an entirely different creature and 
brought fabulous sums. The best breeds of the present have 
been obtained by crossing the Arabian horse with this medie- 
val charger. Thus from being an animal used exclusively for 
war, the horse has become almost indispensable for the purposes 
of industry and agriculture. 

In countries where the horse is not known and oxen used for 
draft purposes the attachment of the load is to the horns, but 
when the horse comes in and this is out of the question, the 
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utility of the collar or breast-plate is seen, and the yoke replaces 
the cord or stick about the horns. A splendid proof of this is 
shown by the Egyptian monuments. It is the opinion of Mas- 
pero and Retzius and I suppose no longer a question of con- 
jecture, that the horse was introduced into Egypt by the Hyksos 
kings. In the paintings from the mastabas at Thebes, from 
the tomb of Ti, and some of the cave-like passages at Beni 
Hassan, we see oxen drawing their loads from the horns. But 
from the paintings in the tombs of the great kings at Luxor who 
reigned after the expulsion of the Hyksos rulers, the yoke has 
replaced the earlier method. But there are two cases of sur- 
vival to which | attach even greater weight. (1) In the relig- 
ious and ceremonial processionals the draft is from the horns 
as of old. This is in keeping with the often observed fact that in 
religious observances the archaic form is preserved. (2) When 
the horse is hitched to the war chariot we see projecting from 
the top of the saddle or collar two brass ornaments, which are 
the almost exact reproduction of the horns of the Egyptian ox 
which is pictured in field work and sacrifices, both as to the size 
and shape of the horns. I take this to be a phenomenon 
exactly like one we can see to-day. The incandescent light is 
attached to fixtures almost exactly like those used for gas, and 
in churches we can sometimes see the gas flame coming from 
an imitation candle. 

If a nation is to be successful in war, it must be possible to 
send troops immediately to any distant point of the territory 
with all possible haste. This demands good roads, and we are 
not surprised to find the best roads in the country are the military 
ways. In France the finest highways are the national roads 
built and maintained by the government for the purpose of 
moving troops and supplies with the greatest possible ease. 
The Romans had a complete system of the best roads ever built 
leading to all parts of their vast empire. Spencer compares 
them to the arteries of the bodily system. The ancient Peru- 
vians had royal roads for conveying troops. In Ashantee there 
are eight broad, straight roads radiating from the capital to the 
distant parts of the kingdom. In Dahomey the roads are 
generally crooked foot paths, yet the royal roads to the coast, 
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“except in a few places, are good enough for wheeled vehicles, 
and the road six or seven miles long separating the two capitals 
may compare with the broadest in England.” These are 
enough to show the influence of war in this field. I imagine the 
Russian Siberian railway, now nearly completed, would never 
have been built for purely industrial ends. The Persians cut ° 
a canal around Mount Athos, and the Suez Canal seems to 
be a source of considerable ill feeling among the powers who 
need it for the purpose of quickly sending warships to their 
Eastern possessions. 

Greek fire was in general use for purposes of war in the 14th 
century. It was then replaced by gunpowder and was so com- 
pletely given up that even the receipt for it was lost. Later 
experiments were made to see if it could not be rediscovered 
and used as a fulminate for firing guns. In the course of these 
attempts they stumbled upon the friction match. 

The discovery of gunpowder is generally ascribed to Roger 
Bacon, a monk, and dates from the middle of the 13th century. 
He was an alchemist, and in the sixth chapter of the Epistles of 
the Secrets of Arts we find the following: “ For sounds like 
thunder and flashes like lightning may be made in the air, and 
they may be rendered far more horrible than those of nature 
herself. A small quantity of matter properly manufactured 
and not larger than the human thumb may be made to produce 
a horrible noise, and this may be done many ways by which 
a city or an army may be destroyed.” Thus in the moment 
of its discovery we see its application to war was foreseen, but 
no thought was given to its uses for industry. Yet without 
its aid in working mines and quarries the arts would never have 
reached the point at which they are to-day. 

In 1846 gun cotton was accidentally discovered, but little 
was done with it until an Austrian officer, Capt. Van Lenk, 
succeeded in producing a superior article. In 1853 the Aus- 
trian government bought the patents for use in making explo- 
sives. The Scientific American had an article in it which ran 
as follows: “The time has arrived for private enterprise to take 
hold of gun cotton. The processes and machinery for its 
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manufacture can be greatly simplified and improved and its 
sphere of usefulness much increased.” 

Up to the 16th century siege pieces were set up on scaffold- 
ing and their operation, executed by means of capstans, often 
with the aid of horses and oxen, was effected with so much 
trouble, that they were seldom fired more than once a day. It 
is recorded in the Chronicle of Metz that in 1437 a cannonier 
who could fire his piece three times a day was accused of magic 
art and was sent to Rome for absolution. Machiavelli asserts 
that in his day a cannon could be fired no more than twice in 
one battle. In 1546 the 100 cannon of the army of the league 
fired during a combat of nine hours 750 shots, which means 
a space of 1% hours between shots. Compare this picture 
with the Maxim rapid-firing and disappearing guns of the 
present, and some idea can be had of the great amount of 
inventive skill that has been put upon these engines of war. 
The finest work in tubular boring in the world is done upon 
cannon where absolute accuracy is demanded, and a variation 
of a hundredth of an inch means a considerable deviation in 
long range shooting. 

When the first monitor was built during the War of 
the Rebellion it was seen that the vessel must be finished in the 
shortest possible space of time if great injury to property would 
be avoided. They found trouble in drilling the holes in the 
armor that it might be attached to the backing. At length one 
of the workman discovered a process by which the holes could 
be drilled in one-fourth of the time, and that method is employed 
to-day for bridge and building construction. 

Major Flood Page, in a recent lecture before the London 
Chamber of Commerce, said that great attention was being paid 
to automotives by the military authorities and it was thought 
the movement of field artillery would be revolutionized. Ii 
this could successfully be applied to field artillery, there should 
be no trouble in turning it to advantage in heavy trucking. If 
the experiments in the war department are successful, they will 
confer a great benefit on industry. 

Though war has played a great part in the development of 
industry in the past, it may be that its rdle is finished. Such 
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seems to be the opinion of Herbert Spencer. I shall close by 
quoting a sentence from his “Sociology”: “Though from early 
days when flint arrow heads were chipped and clubs carved, 
down to present days when armor plates a foot thick are rolled, 
the needs of offence and defence have urged on invention and 
mechanical skill; yet in our own generation. steam hammers, 
hydraulic rams, and multitudinous new appliances, from loco- 
motives to telephones, prove that industrial needs alone have 
come to furnish abundant pressure whereby, hereafter, the 
industrial arts will be still further developed.” 


WILLIAM B. BaILey. 
Yale University. 
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NOTES. 


An Impression of the Anthracite Coal Troubles. No investi- 
gation has made it quite clear why such constant friction between 
employer and employed shows itself in primary industries like those 
from which we are housed, warmed and clothed. It is obvious 
that competition acts with unusual intensity in our clothing indus- 
try, in mining and in building. In the American soft coal regions, 
it is difficult to conceive a field more fatally open to competition 
in its severest form. 

The same is true with our garment-making industry, owing 
chiefly to a practically unlimited immigration of low-class labor. 
It is one of the marvels in trade union history that the garment 
makers have been able to unionize their labor to such an extent in 
spite of this immigration. There is, however, hardly a sign at 
present that the chronic strike or lockout is likely to be lessened. 
No year goes by without strikes of extreme gravity among these 
people. If any regulation in the soft coal fields were thought 
desirable, what degree of ingenuity would be able to deal with the 
first primary embarrassment; that of a situation in which “twenty 
thousand farmers, in the middle West, can at any time go out and 
scratch together all the coal they want?’ In scores of these mines, 
the higher standards of living, as represented by English and 
Welsh, have been driven out by successively lower orders of labor, 
until now the negro is being introduced. 

This is in part because the immigration of the better class laborer 
has not as a fact been adequate to the demand for miners. It is 
also because of a definite and conscious purpose among employers 
to have on hand a full supply of cheapest available labor. “Wher- 
ever I have had a serious strike, one of my best weapons has been 
to get in foreign workmen,” was the frank admission of one of the 
mine owners. 

Another, after admitting that he must have more men on hand 
than could be used at any except the best business periods, added, 
“Our positive encouragement of the more ignorant foreigners can- 
not be said to have turned out well, because the constant surplus, 
in times of depression, is open to so many dangers.” 

It has been thought that the general situation presented by the 
hard coal region is, at every point, more advantageous to labor than 
is the case in soft coal districts. A Vice-President of one of the 
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roads, long in the coal business, told the writer a few weeks since, 
“You will at any rate find wages all right, whatever you may think 
of the strike or the company stores.”” So far as the less skilled labor 
is concerned, the “stripping,” for example, the difference is of the 
slightest. There is the same oversupply of those who work for 
ninety cents per day and, except on the “boom curves” of business, 
may get work less than half the time. A frank talk with the mine 
owners Or managers gives one a new respect for the savage things 
Marx has said about the “reserve army of industry.” One of the 
larger owners told the writer bluntly, “We can’t give them work 
enough even at ninety cents a day because of the ups and downs 
of business. When things begin to improve, we must have enough 
on hand to satisfy the demand, and that means, when business 
slacks up, that many have to be idle.” 

Here is obviously a tap root of much of the difficulty. Immigra- 
tion has been purposely stimulated by these coal owners to the 
specific end that an adequate supply of the cheapest labor might 
be at hand for every rising exigency of business. It is extremely 
ignorant and easily a prey to the agitator.’ In the enforced periods 
of idleness which come with the shifting conditions of the market 
innumerable occasions for troubles like those at Lattimer may at 
any moment appear. “What can you do with such wild beasts 
when they get off their heads but shoot ’em?” were words which the 
writer heard, and it may be, in any given moment, that the social 
safety demands quick, sharp and bloody enforcement of the law. 
It is, however, a very sinister state of affairs when conditions, which 
have been definitely encouraged by the mine owners and by our 
general policy of immigration, have come to be such, that, in their 
very nature, they are certain to breed chronic outbreaks like this in 
the Hazelton district. 

A mine manager of twenty years experience said, “The truth is 
that the time came when somewhere hereabouts we had got to do 
some shooting. It could not be put off much longer.” The ques- 
tion was put to him, “When will you have to do some more shoot- 
ing?’ The reply was, “In hard times, it is likely to come at any 
moment.” 


‘It is one of the pathetic features of the tragedy at Lattimer, that the miners 
had been told by speakers that they had a perfect legal right to march in the 
highways. They had in other words been told precisely what any reader of the 
two ablest papers in Massachusetts (the Springfield Republican and Boston 
Herald) would have gathered as sound opinion from repeated editorials. 
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This was followed by an attack upon the “agitator.” There 
would be, it was maintained, no trouble whatever but for the pesti- 
lent representative of some outside labor organization. It is a 
pity that intelligent employers should be satisfied with this popular 
superstition about the agitator. He is often a nuisance. Often 
enough he hastens on troubles that are already started. Much il] 
may be truthfully said of him, but in the fundamental difficulties 
of this coal business, the agitator is not properly a cause at all, 
He too is an effect, and would be without any terrors if he did 
not have the support of an aroused feeling that is already started. 
The agitator can only take advantage of this rising tide of discon- 
tent. It is better to go straight to the roots of the evil. For any- 
thing like the average work to be done, there are far too many half- 
skilled foreigners who have been encouraged to come to these 
regions. They are without organizations such as exist in English 
mines, and without the possibility of organization. On the side of 
the employers in this hard coal industry is one of the most powerful 
trusts in the United States. The tonnage parcelled out to this or 
that railroad—t1oo,ooo tons here, 200,000 there—is ruthlessly 
enforced. If any company kicks, it is brought to terms as sharply 
as any trade union would discipline a recalcitrant member. No 
company has the slightest liberty to do as it pleases as to quantity 
of output or selling price. 

There is no disposition here to vilify this trust. There is the 
strongest evidence that it is necessary. Competition had reached 
a condition for which the common term “cut-throat” is fitting. 
It is doubtful if the trust is getting anything like extortionate prof- 
its. The limits within which the trust can act in raising prices 
are narrow in the extreme. The always possible use of soft coal 
by thousands of consumers may affect the margin of advantage to 
such extent as to make it suicidal to crowd up the price in any con- 
siderable degree. 

It is, however, in the background of this strong organization of 
employers that we see so vividly the desperate situation of the mob 
of miners. For any future worth discussing, no effective organi- 
zation seems possible. The difficulties with a homogeneous popu- 
lation in English mines have been great. What shall be said of 
difficulties to be faced in case of fourteen or fifteen nationalities? 
The question of race enters here with almost terrific force. The 
least adroit of employers can play upon these race prejudices so 
effectively as to weaken the strongest trade union in times of excite- 
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ment. It is this fact of race differences which baffles the student 
of trade unions in this country. It seems possible to understand 
organized labor in England, but the element of warring race pre- 
judice plays such a role among us that the problem at every point 
is a different one. The situation then in these hard coal fields 
is one of organization upon the one side and the hopeless want 
of it upon the other: hopeless because of the conditions of the 
industry and the character of the mining population. One seems 
to see upon the side of the employer an invention adequate to 
its end. The output is rationally adapted to the state of the mar- 
ket. For the distribution of the merchandise, there has been a mas- 
terly contrivance brought into the field. On the other side, for 
this mass of struggling human beings, there is no rational order- 
ing, nor even a thought of one. Here the competition goes on 
without let or hindrance. The question was put to one of the 
largest of the owners, who has lived constantly in this region an 
entire generation: “Do things seem to be getting worse from year 
to year?” “Yes,” was the reply, “that is my experience. First we 
had to put on a police force, then that proved inadequate and we 
called in the green militia which we had a few years ago. Now we 
have a much better militia and more of them.” 

The evidence as to the shooting in Lattimer was such as to make 
one hesitate to pronounce hasty judgment. Like the bloody end 
of so many of our severer labor disturbances in the United States, 
something of a case may be made out for the pressing exigencies 
when the evils culminate into a threat against the social order. There 
had been intimidation of a rough and high-handed sort on the part 
of the miners. They had been warned by the authorities hours 
before the event. On the other hand, the nervous haste in using 
the rifles on the miners, without even a volley over their heads, or 
some more serious attempt to check them before resort was had 
to the “red argument,” it is quite impossible to excuse. 

That which stands out most clearly in this troubled business, 
is the early need of an independent, well disciplined constabulary. 
That we should still be in this respect where England was at least 
sixty years ago, is without excuse. In those days the English used 
the same clumsy weapon of a local and extemporized police. They 
were caught up in the moment of excitement from the very heart 
of the disturbance. They were influenced by the fears, prejudices 
and passions incident to local traditions; they had the phrases about 
“law and order” which closed all argument as to better ways and 
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means of preserving law and order. There was a row on hand and 
blood must be let. 

It would be easy to reproduce opinion of that earlier time that 
reads as if it were straight from Hazelton: the opinion that the 
necessity of shooting must be expected now and then. 

If no steps are taken in our coal regions to learn the elemental 
conditions of social protection, the shooting, with its ugly conse- 
quences, will continue. The material out of which the flames may 
burst at any moment are all there at hand. The English overcame 
this difficulty by a properly organized and adequately trained state 
police. It is a police wholly unmoved by the narrowly local feel- 
ings which are always a danger. 

It is grotesque to expect the mastery of occasion, which coolness 
and disinterestedness assure, from a body so inexperienced as the 
deputies at Lattimer. To the inquiry, Is anything done for the 
miners in the way of education?” it was answered, “No, neither 
by any church nor employer.” 

There was much good-natured feeling of a patriarchal type 
expressed and not a little bitterness that the men were so lacking in 
gratitude. A visit to five important centers showed, however, no 
trace of any attempt to civilize these men and women. There was 
even no disposition to do away with the truck store of the company. 
On every hand there were among the miners angry feelings about 
these stores. Nothing showed so well the patriarchal character of 
the employer as the defense of these institutions. It was thought 
enough to prove that they performed a service to the miners, and 
that it was quite immaterial whether the miners liked them or not. 
It was maintained stoutly that there was no trace of compulsion 
upon the men to buy there. With the habit of sending out men 
from the stores to “take orders,” nothing can be said with more 
absolute confidence than that a constant indirect compulsion is felt 
by the miners to patronize the company stores. This question 
was put to one of the employers, “If you had one hundred men out 
of work and were to take on twenty, would there be any temptation 
to select such as your books showed to be the best purchasers at 
your stores?” “Oh,” was the reply, “human nature could not resist 
that; I do not, however, call that compulsion.” It is precisely this 
sense of indirect compulsion which has come to be felt so keenly 
among many of the miners. “I know,” said one of them, “that my 
chances of keeping work are better if I do all my buying with 
them.” A man of leading influence in the trust said, rather hotly, 
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“Tt's all a stupid business, those stores. They irritate the men, and 
would not be kept a day if the company did not make a lot of 
money out of them.”” Much worse than this is the occasional bar 
at which the miners are expected to drink. An owner of one of 
these said to the writer, “There is some objection to this kind of 
public house, but I keep it on moral and humane grounds. If they 
come here to drink, they are under some sort of control and 
restraint. If they went where they liked, to all sorts of saloons, 
they would waste more and their families would suffer in conse- 
quence.” Admitting some measure of truth in this, one sees, 
nevertheless, a very hopeless state of medievalism in such an atti- 
tude of mind. It is no business of this mine owner where they 
drink or where they buy, and every extra day they live in Ameri- 
can atmosphere the miners will see more clearly what impudence 
it is to expect good behavior under such treatment. 

sut the “public house, the company store and the company doc- 
tor” (this last an undoubted good) are not mentioned here because 
they are not of very primary importance. They are important only 
as showing the attitude of mind on the part of many of the 
employers, which makes it so difficult to hope for reforms through 
their willing codperation. 

With one breath of Robert Owen’s spirit, at least something 
could be done of an educational character which would slowly tend 
to modify the conditions which, to the end of time, will be full of 
peril in democratic society so long as they exist. In the long run, 
even the expense side might be less. Police are expensive and 
$30,000 per week for soldiers is not economy. And yet these are 
the bills that will continue to be paid, probably in an increasing 
ratio, until the masters, who have shown power and skill enough 
to bring order out of chaos in the case of their merchandize, give 
also some fair share of that mastery to the human side of the prob- 
lem—to the conditions of a decent existence among the men and 
the families of those who do their work. 

Joun Brooks. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


The Charities Chapter of the Greater New York Charter. 
According to the last State census, the population of the territory 
comprised within the limits of Greater New York constituted 45% 
of the total population of the State. The same territory supported, 
according to the last report of the State Board of Charities, 57% of 
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the total pauper population of the State. The total number of 
inmates of almshouses within the limits of Greater New York on 
October 1, 1896, was 7,921, while the inmates of the remaining 
almshouses of the State numbered only 5,945. No States in the 
Union, except Pennsylvania and New York, had as many paupers 
in 1890, as Greater New York will have on the first of January 
next. Nothing that concerns the welfare of these nearly eight 
thousand men, women, and little children, should be without inter- 
est to any New Yorker. 

The present administration of public charity in the Greater New 
York territory may be thus summarized: 

In New York City there is a Department of Public Charities, at 
the head of which there are three commissioners receiving a salary 
of $5,000 per year each. This department maintains three recep- 
tion hospitals for the sick and wounded, three great general hospitals 
for the care and treatment of the sick, an almshouse, which is a 
group of refuges and hospitals, an infants’ hospital, a series of 
hospitals for children, and a group of institutions for the epileptic, 
feeble-minded and idiotic. 

In Brooklyn there is a Board of Charities and Correction, con- 
sisting of three salaried members, who have under their jurisdic- 
tion the County almshouse, the Nursery for Children, the County 
hospital and also the County Penitentiary. 

In Richmond County a Superintendent of the Poor, appointed 
by the Board of Supervisors, has charge of the County Poorhouse, 
and there is one Overseer of the Poor in each of the five towns in 
the county, charged with the temporary relief of the poor in their 
respective towns. 

Queens County includes six towns and Long Island City. Long 
Island City, the towns of Jamaica, Flushing and Newtown, and a 
part of the town of Hempstead, are to be included in Greater New 
York. In Queens County there are three county superintendents 
of the poor and also a keeper of the county poorhouse on Barnum 
Island. Long Island City has one overseer of the poor; the town of 
Jamaica has one; Flushing, two; Newtown, two; and Hempstead, 
two. 

All of the 24 offices above mentioned are to be abolished through- 
out Greater New York on the 31st day of December, and in their 
place is to be one Department of Public Charities, which will have 
charge of all the above mentioned institutions, except the Kings 
County Penitentiary, which is to be transferred to the Department 
of Correction of New York City. 
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A unique feature of this new Department of Public Charities is 
that each commissioner is given “administrative jurisdiction” over 
4 certain territory, while the three act together as a board in framing 
general rules and regulations for the department as a whole, in 
preparing the annual budget to be submitted to the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, in deciding as to the necessity of 
the erection or alteration of buildings anywhere in the department. 
The object which the Commission appears to have had in mind is to 
secure a centralized and direct individual responsibility in the 
immediate management of the institutions in the department, while 
securing at the same time for the department as a whole, the exer- 
cise of the judicial and conservative control which a board of 
several members is supposed to afford. The feature first men- 
tioned, that of a centralized and individual responsibility, is in keep- 
ing with the general policy of the Greater New York Commission 
and undoubtedly meets with general approval. As to whether a 
board of three will give steadiness and caution, there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion. Additional doubt is suggested by the very 
great disparity in the extent of the administrative responsibility 
of the three commissioners. The number of inmates of the public 
institutions which will be under the control of the three commis- 
sioners respectively is, according to the census of October 1, 1896, 
as follows: 


Commissioner for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 5,782 


‘* Brooklyn and Queens.-.-- 2,015 
7,921 


Thus it is evident that as to the number of persons for whose care 
he will be directly responsible, and as to the extent of administra- 
tive experience, the Commissioner for the borough of Manhattan 
and the Bronx will far surpass the other two commissioners. In 
fact he will have charge of nearly three times as many persons as 
the other two commissioners together. And yet, the other two 
commissioners, directly responsible for less that one-third of the 
department, can overrule his action and determine his policy by 
such rules and regulations as they, forming a numerical majority 
of the board, may adopt. 

The Commissioner for the borough of Richmond is to receive an 
annual salary of $2500, the other two commissioners salaries of 
$7500, per year each. It seems almost certain that the commis- 
sioner for the borough of Richmond, in view of his very limited 
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administrative responsibility and in view of the small salary, will 
neither be a person of large experience in business or administra- 
tive affairs nor an expert in the science and art of philanthropy. 
Yet in the Board, his power will be equal to that of the commis- 
sioner for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, whose admin- 
istrative responsibility, measured by the number of inmates under 
his care, will be nearly fifty times as great. 

In the main the provisions of the new Charter relating to the 
administration of the various institutions in the Department of 
Public Charities, are a re-enactment of the Charities Chapter of 
the present Charter of New York City, with such changes as have 
been made necessary by the passage of later laws affecting the 
whole State. 

The new Charter contains, however, several minor and yet im- 
portant departures from the existing law. One of these is the 
express prohibition of the distribution of out-door relief, except to 
the adult blind. The distribution of money, groceries and fuel to 
people in their own homes, a prolific source of political corruption 
and wholesale pauperization of famflies, was discontinued in New 
York City in 1876, except as to the distribution of coal, by the 
failure of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment to make any 
appropriation for this purpose. <A special law passed at a later date 
authorized the department to make a distribution of money in uni- 
form amounts to the adult blind. The wholesale distribution of 
out-door relief, however, could have been resumed at any time had 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment seen fit to make an 
appropriation for the purpose. In Brooklyn, out-door relief was 
declared illegal and was discontinued in 1878. In the various 
towns of Richmond and Queens Counties, out-door relief has been 
distributed in small amounts up to the present time. Under the 
terms of the new Charter the distribution of any form of out-door 
relief, except to the adult blind, is expressly prohibited. 

Another important gain is the insertion of the clause requiring 
each Commissioner of Charities to make provision for the tem- 
porary care of vagrant and indigent persons. The circumstances 
of all such persons must be investigated and those who are found 
upon investigation to be vagrants, are to be brought before magis- 
trates pursuant to law. This admirable provision gives reasona- 
ble assurance that the excellent work initiated by the Department 
of Public Charities of New York City in 1896, in the establishment 
of the City Lodging House, will be continued and will become the 
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established policy of the Greater New York in its dealings with 
this problem. May there never be a return to the old disgrace- 
jul police station lodgings! 

The provisions of the present Charter confer no authority upon 
the Charities Department concerning the payment of public funds 
to private institutions. This subject is of the utmost importance, 
since the city already contributes far more to private charitable insti- 
tutions, mostly for the support of children, than it expends through 
its own department. Under the rules adopted by the State Board 
of Charities, pursuant to the Revised Constitution, the approval of 
the Commissioners of Charitiés is necessary before any private 
institution can draw any money from the public treasury for the 
support of any inmate. This provision, which has now been in 
force about a year and which has resulted in saving several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to the city, has been embodied in 
substance in the new Charter. The Conference of Charities of the 
City of New York recommended that there should be a separate 
department to deal with all matters relating to children. The State 
Charities Aid Association suggested that if the plan of the Greater 
New York Commission of having three commissioners were to be 
adopted, one of the commissioners, instead of being assigned to the 
County of Richmond, should be placed in charge of all the work 
of the department in connection with private institutions, and 
should be called the Commissioner of Charitable Institutions. 
This plan would have avoided the present great disparity in extent 
of administrative responsibility—a disparity which is still further 
emphasized when we consider the number of children as to the 
propriety of whose support as public charges the commissioners 
must decide. The number of children who will be, to this limited 
extent, under the jurisdiction of each commissioner will be approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Commissioner for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 15,800 


“ ‘* Brooklyn and Queens -.. 3,900 
19,815 


When destitute children are brought to magistrates for commit- 
ment to institutions, the Commissioner of Charities must be notified 
and must investigate the circumstances of the parents and report to 
the magistrate before the commitment is made. The commissioner 
also has power, after a hearing and for reasons to be stated in writ- 
ing, to discontinue the payment of public money for any such 
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child who, in his opinion, has ceased to be a proper subject for sup- 
port at public expense. The rules of the State Board of Charities 
can be changed at any time by that Board; the Charter can only be 
changed by the Legislature. It is well, therefore, to have these 
provisions embodied in the Charter as well as in the rules. 

On the whole, capable officers would undoubtedly find the pro- 
visions of the Charities Chapter of the Charter an aid to efficient 
administration. Incompetent appointees would, however, be sure 
to find themselves in inextricable confusion and their helpless 
charges would suffer almost every conceivable distress. 

HoMeER FOtks. 


State Charities Aid Association, 
New York. 


Demand and The Ratio. After having been a student of 
political economy for a good deal more than thirty years, after 
having applied such knowledge as was thus gained to practical use 
in watching and officially reporting on the course of trade for more 
than a quarter of a century, and after having consistently advocated 
the importance of the law of supply and demand in the question 
of the ratio for some ten years, it is a bit hard to be held up to the 
readers of the Review (August number, page 199), who do not 
know me well, as so ignorant of first principles that I could 
contend that value can be determined by demand alone, and it is 
not always affected by demand and supply together. 

Supply after "70, however, tended to relatively cheapen gold and 
make silver dearer, so could not possibly have been a cause to 
make gold relatively dearer and silver cheaper, as we contend they 
have been made by demand, but must instead have tended to lessen 
the extent of that change. As an overwhelming opposing ten- 
dency of demand to make gold dearer would thus, as I contend it 
has, have completely nullified the tendency of supply, it seems 
proper for me to say that the changes in relative value since 1870— 
gold dearer, silver cheaper—have been solely due to the changes 
in relative demand. ‘This is a very different thing from writing, 
as is alleged against me, that their value has been solely determined 
by demand. 

As regards the contention concerning supply, it is evident that 
in comparing the relative production of the two unequal things, 
gold and silver, increments must be compared with stocks, not 
with the increments of the other metal. Taking the stocks of 1850 
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as par, the stocks at the later dates named were approximately as 


follows: 
YEAR. 1865. 1875. 1885. 1895. 
Gold Stock 162 200 234 278 
Silver Stock (weight)....---.....--- 110 121 139 166 


That is to say, gold stock increased one hundred per cent., and 
silver 21, in the 25 years, 1851-75; 78 and 45 per cent., respectively, 
in the 20 years, 1876-95. Although the figures are necessarily 
only approximate, the difference between 78 and 45 is so great that 
it unquestionably bears out the contention that even the increment 
aiter "70, to say nothing of the increment between 1851 and 1875, 
tended to make gold cheaper and silver dearer. 

I entirely agree with the REvIEW (page 200) that the demand 
for silver under free coinage comes ultimately from those who sell 
for silver and that they will not sell for less than the highest price 
they can obtain; or in other words, for the lowest value of silver 
they can obtain, which, considered relatively with gold, is of course 
the market ratio. It should be remembered, however, that under 
the general free coinage demand for both silver and gold, the market 
ratio was for centuries, within narrow limits, the same as the 
average of the legal ratios, notwithstanding that supply, increas- 
ing more for gold than for silver, tended to make less silver buy 
more gold, so that, as instead it took more silver to buy the gold, 
the steadying tendency must have come from demand. 

To go into detail, by weight from 1492 to 1850, it would have 
taken on the average, but with many and great fluctuations, 31.5 
silver to buy 1 gold; whereas the market ratio changed gradually 
from, say only 10.75 to 16 silver to one of gold, while from 1851 to 
1875, with a weight ratio of only 6.5 to 1 (see the July “Bimetallist,” 
page 126), the market ratio remained, say 16 to 1. This was under 
a free coinage demand. Under a limited coinage demand, from 
1876 to 1896, with a weight ratio of only 17.7 silver to 1 of gold, 
so that less silver should have bought more gold than before 1850— 
that is, supply tended to make the figures of the market ratio 
smaller—the market ratio has changed rapidly in the other direc- 
tion until now it takes say 35 silver to buy one of gold. As the 
change cannot be attributed to supply, it seems only reasonable to 
contend that a free coinage demand of 16 to 1 has been proved 
to be vastly stronger for silver and weaker for gold than the 
limited coinage demand at 16 to 35 of silver to 1 of gold. 
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The Review, on the contrary, contends that since "70 demand 
has not been increased for gold and has been increased for silver. 
The latter it tries to prove fronmi coinage statistics. While the 
uncertainty caused by re-coinage of course applies to both metals, 
it has been regarded as a grave defect in the statistics of both by 
competent authorities, including at least one Director of the United 
States Mint; but even if the statistics were correct, it is safe to say 
that since 1875 no fresh silver has been brought to the mints for 
limited coinage that cost anything like 16 to 1. In other words, 
even if the volume of silver coinage has been greater than before 
70, the demand measured by its effect on value must have been 
infinitely less. It also contends (page 199) that there has been 
“other legislation” that has increased the demand for silver; but 
what legislation has there been other than to provide fractional 
coinage as before, excepting the temporary and limited demands 
“at the market price thereof” under the Bland and Sherman Acts, 
and the Treasury took care that the “market price” should be 
(exclusive of freight charges) that of the world-market of London? 
None of these demands were at a rate nearly as good as 16 to 1! 

It is further contended that the “use of bank notes and other 
substitutes” (page 199) has, in spite of the adoption of the gold 
standard, prevented an increase in the demand for gold; but between 
1870 and 1875 there was no sudden and enormous increase in 
the use of these substitutes to correspondingly lessen (if credit 
moneys would on the whole lessen demand) the sudden and enor- 
mous increase in the demand for gold caused by largely taking the 
free coinage demand from silver and giving it to gold. In short, 
there is apparently no sufficient cause for the suddenly changed 
relative value of the two metals excepting this suddenly changed 
relative demand. 

As the question is of very serious importance to the world, I 
feel justified in asking this further space in your valued REvIEw. 

F. E. Wooprvrr. 
Montreal, September 18th, 1897. 


We assure Mr. Woodruff that we had no intention of holding 
him up to our readers as ignorant of first principles, and we are now 
glad to learn, from the communication printed above, that he is in 
accord with us in holding that the price of silver is determined by 
supply and demand. The main point at issue, therefore, seems to 
be whether the change in price since 1873 has been mainly due to 
causes affecting demand or causes affecting supply. Mr. Wood- 
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ruff lays emphasis on the former, and in order to show how power- 
fully the assumed falling off in demand has pressed upon the price, 
resorts to a new argument, and claims that the changes in supply. 
considered by themselves, would have tended to cheapen gold 
relatively to silver, so that if silver has fallen in spite of this ten- 
dency, there must have been a very great diminution of the 
demand. As explained in our August issue, we do not consider 
the mere amount of a metal actually brought to market to be any 
real measure of the supply, still less do we consider the statistics 
purporting to give the stocks of metal on hand at various periods 
to be anything more than clever guesses. They are certainly not 
as trustworthy as statistics either of coinage or of production ; but 
assuming, for the sake of the argument, that Mr. Woodruff’s figures 
printed above are correct, how far do they bear out his contention 
that the “increment after ’70 * * * * * tended to make gold 
cheaper and silver dearer.” Mr. Woodruff will pardon us for 
pointing out that his estimated increase in the gold stock of 78 in 
200, is not an increase of 78%, but of 39%. The increase in the silver 
stock of 45 in 121, is not 45% but 37.1%. Thus the ratio of increase 
during these 20 years was, according to Mr. Woodruff’s own fig- 
ures, very nearly the same for the two metals. But the important 
point is, of course, to compare the ratio of increase in the two 
periods before and since 1875. Putting these together we have 
the following ratios of increase : 
Gold Stock. Silver Stock. 
1875-1895 -.--------.-------------- 39% 37.1% 


Comparing the ratios of increase, we thus see that in the case of 
gold the ratio has fallen from 100 to 39, or by 614%, while the ratio 
of increase of silver has risen from 21 to 37.1, or by 76%. If these 
figures show anything, therefore, they show that during the second 
period there was a marked change in the conditions of production, 
and that that change was in the direction of increasing the supply, 
and therefore cheapening the price, of silver relatively to gold. 
Eps. YALE REVIEW. 


State Expenditure in Connecticut has had public attention 
called to it by the preliminary report of a special committee 
appointed by the State Legislature for the purpose of investigating 
the subject. The figures this committee have compiled from the 
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State Comptroller’s Reports are an interesting commentary upon 
the rapid increase of public expenditure discussed by Professor 
Fiamingo in the last number of the YALE REviEw.' We have 
re-arranged these figures in the following table, which shows the 
absolute increase in dollars and the relative increase in percentages 
of the State’s expenses for the various enumerated objects during 
the period of nine years ending with the fiscal year 1896. Owing 
to the biennial sessions falling on the odd years, the expenses of 
the State Legislature for 1889 and 1895 are compared. In the case 
of the expense of maintaining the militia, a comparison of the years 
1888-9 with 1895-6 seemed desirable. Similarly, in the case of 
the cost of the State prisons, the simple average of the two years 
1888 and 1889 was compared with the figure for 1895. A few 
minor items of expenditure are disregarded. The result of the 


computation is given below: 
# Increase (+) 


1888. 1896. or Decrease (—) 
Total State Expenditure, ----$1,534,340 $2,238,056 + 46% 
Various State Commissions, . 85,494 355,247 + 308% 
Agricultural Interests, -- .--- 39,298 101,652 +162% 
Humane Institutions and 

Support of Poor,.--..---- 151,438 275,780 + 83% 

Support of Veterans, etc., -- 57,907 87,563 + 58% 
Educational Interests, --.---- 270,803 424,646 + 57% 
Printing Public Documents, - 40,771 57,283 + 40% 
State Legislature, .......-.-.- 114,815 (1889) 161,840 (1895) + 40% 
Executive Department, - -- -- 25,435 34,436 + 35% 
Judicial Expenses, -..---..- 280,540 366,766 + 31% 
State Capitol and Grounds, - 29,974 38,226 + 27% 
2,789 3,482 + 25% 
160,026 182,855 + 14% 
Reformatories, 130,319 130,411 
Contingent Expenses, ------ 37,586 21,147 — 44% 


It is seen from these figures that during the nine years in ques- 
tion the total State expenditure increased about one-half. Practi- 
cally no item of expenditure fell off in those years, for “contingent 
expenses” were in neither year considerable, and their falling-off 
amounts to nothing. The cost of maintaining the prison and 
reformatory system has increased least, which fact offers good 
ground for the complaint that the State has neglected to properly 
provide for it. The cost of maintaining the courts, the largest item 
among the figures for 1888, and the second largest in 1896, shows 


' YALE REVIEW, vi, 140, Aug. 1897. 
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a considerable increase, as does the cost of the executive depart- 
ment. A great increase is shown in the cost of the school system 
and of the maintenance of humane institutions, partly, no doubt, 
due to the shifting of a part of that burden from the local political 
units to the State Government. The largest increase (1624) is shown 
in the cost of furthering agricultural interests, which, as is known, 
have been particularly fostered during recent years; and an 
increase of 308% in the item “various State commissions,” the cost 
of which was the third largest item in the figures for 1896. The 
increase in these last two items is most instructive, when one bears 
in mind the make-up of our State Legislatures, and the ease with 
which mutually satisfactory appropriation bills are passed by the 
members. The support of the prisons and reformatories does not 
seem to lie within the range of such measures. In this connection 
it is noticeable that the increase of expenditure has kept pace 
in closely allied lines of expenditure. So, for instance, prisons and 
reformatories; the State Capitol and the Capitol grounds; the 
expenses for the executive and for the judicial departments; the 
cost of maintaining the legislature and of printing the public docu- 
ments; in all these pairs of items the rates of increase have been 
more or less the same. 

In general, the increase of expenditure has a threefold explan- 
ation: the ample revenue of the State, derived largely from taxing 
corporations, and hence not felt as a burden by the average citizen; 
the ease of appropriating public money at the behest of various dis- 
cordant interests represented in the Legislature, agreeing, however, 
in their policy of extending the government’s activity and depleting 
the treasury; and, to some extent, the assumption by the State 
government of functions heretofore peculiar to the local govern- 
ments. 

It should be said in extenuation of these facts that the figures 
for the next fiscal years will presumably show a falling-off in some 
items of expenditure. We incline to the belief that this will be 
but a temporary set-back. 


A State Tax on Rentals is proposed by the Massachusetts 
Tax Commission, whose report has recently been made public. 
The majority report departs in a striking way from the lines usually 
followed by the similar reports of tax commissions, which, hereto- 
fore, have in most cases concerned themselves chiefly with recom- 
mending a variety of inquisitorial methods aimed at compelling 
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the taxpayer to divulge and the tax assessor to find and properly 
assess all taxable property, especially personal property. These 
methods of reforming our State and local tax system, familiar to us 
since Colonial times, are advocated in the minority report of the 
Massachusetts Commission, and need not be further referred to. 
The majority of the commission distinguishes itself by cutting 
loose entirely from antiquated notions on the tax problem, the out- 
growth of earlier and far different industrial conditions, and 
squarely faces the problem as it presents itself to-day in its indus- 
trial and political aspects. Its leading recommendations have in 
view an increase of the State’s expenses due to the proposed 
assumption of county expenses by the State government, and 
a decrease of the State’s receipts owing to a proposed exemp- 
tion from taxation of personal property of residents representing 
investments outside of the State, if taxed elsewhere. The balance 
between receipts and expenses is to be restored by the imposition 
of two new kinds of taxes: a 5% inheritance tax on estates above 
$10,000, with an abatement allowed in the case of estates valued 
at from $10,000 to $25,000, is proposed, in keeping with the 
policy adopted in so many States during the past twenty-five years. 
A 10¢ tax on rentals in excess of $400 is also proposed. Such a 
tax, though well known and widely prevalent in Europe, for instance 
in England and Germany, would be a surprising innovation to the 
American taxpayer. Much would be in its favor. It would be 
well adapted to the local revenue system, as is, for instance, the 
case with the Berlin tax on rentals; in our country the rapid 
growth of cities and the general fluidity of capital would tend to 
make such a tax a direct one, in the sense that its burden would 
tend to fall on the tenant class, the consumers of houses; the dis- 
parity between the class of taxpayers and that of voters, which 
is now sO apparent, would be in part remedied; the assessment 
of the tax would, no doubt, be easier and fairer than that of our 
present property tax; and the collection of the tax would be as 
easy, and its evasion as difficult as in the case of the present real 
property tax. However great the advantages of such a tax on 
rentals would be, its adoption in Massachusetts, as in every other 
State, is quite unlikely, owing to the opposition of the urban voters 
to any such scheme of apparently adding to their burdens, while 
the rural voter will not feel any incentive to put the plan into effect. 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the commission also 
recommend retaining the State tax on property, as it is now levied 
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in most States as an adjunct to the local taxes, while also retaining 
the independent sources of State revenue. The reason given is 
that by preserving the State tax on property as a direct burden 
upon the people, “a sobering sense of responsibility in the expendi- 
ture of the public revenues (will arise) with the need of a levy of 
immediate taxes,” which is, as we have seen above, borne out by 
the experience of Connecticut during the past decade. 

In many ways the report of the Massachusetts Tax Commission 
is a notable document, and will, we do not doubt, contribute much 
to the discussion, if not to the solution, of the State and local tax 
problem. 


The Consumer’s League. Dr. John Graham Brooks has 
issued a pamphlet describing the aims and methods of the Con- 
sumer’s League. This league is a good practical illustration of the 
connection between economics and ethics. It at least shows how 
ethical considerations may be made to influence economic practice. 
It aims to better the condition of those who work, by buying 
preferably products which are made under good sanitary and 
economic conditions. It is especially opposed to the sweating 
system, and by means of its white list it gives to its members a 
ready means of discriminating between those stores which show 
a proper consideration for the welfare of their employees and 
those which do not. The sphere of activity of such a league 
is obviously limited. When our goods pass through so many 
hands before reaching the consumer, it is often impossible to make 
one’s demand felt upon the person originally responsible for the 
conditions under which they are produced, but it will serve a useful 
purpose, if it does no more than call the attention of people to the 
responsibility of the consumer, a fact too often neglected in theo- 
retical economics, and yet a fact of the very greatest practical 
importance. 


Social Comptabilism. Monsieur Solvay has issued in several 
languages* a new statement of his theory of the measure of 
transactional value which was reviewed in this periodical in Nov. 
1894, but he does not make it any more clear, how he is going 
to make a measure of value out of a thing which has no value. 


*Ernest Solvay: Principe et Raison d’étre du comptabilisme social ; Social 
Comptabilism ; Gesellschaft ; licher Comptabilismus. Brussels, 1897. 
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His argument is that, if we can use a commodity as a common 
denominator we can use the denominator without the commodity, 
“This common denominator,” he says, “does not of necessity 
remain invariably tied to the thing, money, or more generally 
to any sort of material support which has served to define it at a 
moment. Once fixed it may be considered independently of this 
support; becoming thus a permanent quantity in time and space.” 


‘(p. 5.) This seems to us as reasonable as to assert that, because 


an elevated railroad can carry heavy trains of cars on spans 
200 feet long, when once the road is established it would still 
continue to do its work, if we were to knock away the columns 
which now support it. The excellent account by Professor Hector 
Denis of the check and clearing service in the Austrian postal say- 
ings bank which is appended to Monsieur Solvay’s essay on Social 
Comptabilism does not do anything towards making his plan more 
reasonable. This Austrian system is a remarkable example of the 
possibilities of credit, for according to it comparatively small pay- 
ments made by persons in one part of the empire to persons in 
other parts are rendered extremely easy by a simple method of 
transfers. But, as he himself states, this bank requires a fixed 
monetary deposit of 100 florins before any transacttons can be 
effected (p. 22), and these are either silver or gold or a promise 
to pay silver or gold. It is perfectly true that it would be con- 
ceivable that people might make deposits of other forms of mer- 
chandise, grain, pig iron, etc., and might obtain credits against 
those, but unless their credits were expressed in terms of metallic 
money there is no doubt that credits based on gold or silver would 
very soon become so much more popular than those based on any 
other merchandise that the very process of evolution which has 
set apart those metals as the money metals of the world would 
soon restore them to their old rank and quietly supercede Mr. 
Solvay’s ingenious plan. 


Is the middle class being crushed out ? The address deliv- 
ered last June by Prof. Schmoller before the Protestant Social 
Congress in Leipzig is significant for more reasons than one. 
Prof. Schmoller was one of the most brilliant of the group of men 
who established, a quarter of a century ago, the Verein fiir Social- 
politik, and who were nicknamed by their opponents Katheder- 
socialisten, or, as it is sometimes translated, professorial socialists. 
They were all economists of more or less radical tendencies who 
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saw very clearly the evils of the modern industrial system, especially 
its tendency to crush through extreme competition the small 
producer and the wage receiver, and who are to a large extent 
responsible for inspiring much of the semi-socialistic legislation 
of Germany since the close of the war with France. 

One would naturally expect, therefore, that in choosing for 
his subject ‘““Has the Middle Class Increased or Diminished during 
the 19th Century?” Prof. Schmoller would be inclined to take 
a pessimistic view of the situation and to hold that the middle 
class had diminished. He is, however, above all things, honest. 
He does not hesitate in the least to say very plainly that the middle 
class has on the whole held its own during the past few decades. 
He is frank enough to say that the views which he now expresses 
differ from those which he publicly expressed in the ’7o’s. ‘Twenty 
five years ago,” he says, “as a result of the statistical material which 
was then available and of the economic and social conditions then 
in existence, partly also in consequence of my more limited studies, 
I saw only one movement, the increasing differentiation of society, 
a dangerous menace of the middle class. Between 1850 and 1875 
the German peasantry did undoubtedly lose ground. To-day I 
see a very complicated development. By the side of the still 
existing and increasing differentiation, I see the rising of all the 
strong and energetic elements of the lower classes and of the 
middle class, and I say it is a question of fact which predominates.” 

This general thesis is proved by Prof. Schmoller in a painstaking 
and careful statistical study of the various elements which go to make 
up what is called the middle class in Germany. The peasantry, 
the smaller independent tradesmen are carefully examined, and the 
same surprising result is reached that on the whole they have held 
their own. From 1700 to 1850 it seems to be evident that the 
peasants and mechanics increased in Germany and improved their 
condition; that from 1850 to 1897 the middle class in agriculture 
did not decrease. In industry and trade the number of independent 
business men did not, it is true, increase in proportion to the 
population, and did in some cases diminish, and the number 
of dependents increased very much indeed; but if we take into 
account the higher positions in the staff, the superintendents, 
the highly paid workmen, and the liberal professions, the weaken- 
ing of the middle class does not seem material; indeed it may have 
already been overcome, and there are tendencies towards the forma- 
tion of a new middle class. These results are very important as 
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enabling us to judge of the tendency of society in Germany, and 
doubly important when coming from such an authority as Prof, 
Schmoller. 

The inaugural address of Prof. Stieda delivered in Feb. 1897, 
on assuming the position of rector of the University of Rostock, 
is very significant as confirming for one branch of business the 
general conclusions of Prof. Schmoller. 

His subject was the Vitality of the Handicrafts in Germany. 
The handicraftsman of the middle ages, that is the mechanic, not 
working for wages nor for a capitalist, but directly for his 
customers, is a figure whose decadence has often been laid at the 
door of the factory system, and on whose behalf the sympathy of 
the historical student has often been elicited. Undoubtedly many 
trades which were formerly carried on in the household and on a 
small scale are now located in large factories under superintendents 
and foremen, and the workers have lost a great deal of their former 
independence as a consequence of the wage system, but here 
too, there seem to be counter currents, and Prof. Stieda shows 
very clearly that while many articles formerly produced by the 
handicraftsmen have ceased to be used and many others are now 
produced more cheaply by means of machines, on the other hand 
new demands have arisen for new trades which have to be carried 
on on a small scale. The tinsmith and the plumber no longer 
make kitchen utensils, yet find occupation in the laying of gas and 
water pipes, in making ornamental work for buildings, etc. The 
locksmith, too, no longer makes by hand complete locks, but finds 
occupation in the making of objects of household art, in electrical 
work, etc. 

“The handicraft,” says Prof. Stieda, “still supports him who 
understands it quite well, and what it has lost in one field it has 
gained in another.” 
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The Social Teaching of Jesus; an Essay in Christian Sociology. By 
Shailer Mathews, A.M., Professor of New Testament History 
and Interpretation in the University of Chicago. New York, 


The Macmillan Co., 1897—16mo, vi, 235 pp. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience; the Relation between the Establish- 
ment of Christianity in Europe and the Social Question. By H. S. 
Nash, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897—16mo, viii, 304 


PP- 


Christianity and Social Problems. By Lyman Abbott. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896—16mo, v, 370 pp. 


These three works represent the three different methods by which 
the bearing of Christianity on ‘the social questions” may be treated. 
The first is expository; the second, historical and philosophical; 
the third, dogmatic and practical. The task which Professor Math- 
ews sets before himself is to classify and interpret such teachings 
of Jesus as have a social reference, precisely as he would do in the 
case of Plato or a great poet. Professor Nash undertakes to trace 
the influence which Greek, Roman, Hebrew and Christian ideas 
have severally and conjointly exercised on the definition of the 
Individual as related to Society. Dr. Abbott seeks to elucidate the 
ethical bearing of Christian truth on present-day problems, and to 
rouse the conscience. The advantage of the first method is, that 
it is scientific, that it operates directly upon the sources, and that it 
is relatively easy to work; its disadvantage is, that its field is com- 
paratively narrow and remote from present interests. The advan- 
tage of the second method is, that it is a study not of words only— 
even the best words—but of the most vital and decisive movements 
in the whole world’s history; its disadvantage is, that it imposes a 
task which is unmanagable from its very bulk and complexity. 
The third method has the capital advantage that its themes are 
familiar and fascinating to the common man; but this is also in a 
sense a drawback, inasmuch as it brings the author out of the 
remote and the vague, holds him to plain reality and gives him an 
audience of competent critics. 

All these advantages and disadvantages are illustrated in the 
three books before us. The first is a study, by an accomplished 
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New Testament scholar, of the teachings of Jesus as to man, 
society, the family, the state, wealth, social life, the forces of human 
progress, and the process of social regeneration. It is comprehen- 
sive, though precise in scope, impartial in spirit, and lucid in style. 
The second work abounds in keen and deep insights, in brilliant 
generalizations and epigrams, and in idiosyncracies of style which 
sometimes weary the reader. It claims the right to be one-sided— 
and is. But we account it one of the strongest and most fructify- 
ing books we have seen of late. The third work, that of Dr. 
Abbott, is in its author’s well-known vein. It sets forth what he 
conceives to be the Christian view concerning democracy, commun- 
ism, socialism, the family, the settlement of controversies—personal, 
international and industrial—crime, prostitution, and other problems 
of modern society. Manifestly, it is not the work of a scholar for 
scholars, but of a preacher for the people. It lacks somewhat in 
clear definition, in close analysis, in firmness of grasp on economic 
and sociological law—as, e. g., in its treatment of competition and 
of the aim and scope of political economy. One looks through it 
in vain for any adequate emphasis on intelligence, industry, self- 
control, thrift, and individual initiative and responsibility, as the 
first essentials of a healthy society. Dr. Abbott rejects socialism, 
but perhaps he does not wholly clear himself of the fallacies on 
which socialism rests. Nevertheless, the work is pervaded by a 
noble spirit, and enforces certain social duties with fine vigor. 
W. F. B. 


Constantinople. _By Edwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of European 
History at Amherst College, formerly Professor of History at 
Robert College, Constantinople; member of the Hellenic Philo- 
logic Syllogos of Constantinople; of the Society of Medizval Re- 
searches, Constantinople; of the Syllogos Parnassos of Athens, 
Greece. Boston, Roberts Brother, 1895—z2 vols., large 8vo, 811 


pp. 


Cities, like people, have a certain individuality. To understand 
them thoroughly requires more than occasional acquaintance. 
There must be a summering and wintering with the attendant 
opportunities for gauging the effect of frost and heat, dry and wet, 
storm as well as sunshine. We must know, too, something of their 
antecedents. There is an heredity of nations and of places as well 
as of individuals. All this is especially true of a class of cities where 
oriental and occidental mingle in varying proportion. London is 
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English; Paris, French; Benares, Hindu; Peking, Chinese. But 
what is Constantinople? To appearance it is largely Turkish; wit- 
ness its minarets, its Asiatic crowds, its bazaars; so also it is French 
in its Pera streets, shops and cafés, and English in much of its 
building and its shipping, while Byzantine domes and aqueducts 
help to show us that the life is a manifold one defying description 
or classification. Thus it is that no one not a long resident ever 
ought to write about the city. Marion Crawford had come per- 
haps the nearest to success, although Edmondo di Amicis had done 
much to satisfy the demands for something more than a guide 
book, when Professor Grosvenor met the want completely. He 
had, it is true, peculiar advantage—a long time resident of the city, 
he was intimately acquainted with its best scholars and most widely 
informed men and women, and received in his early stay the 
impulse to research from Alexander Paspati, than whom probably 
no one knew Constantinople better. He was also by personal 
characteristics and by his lines of study well fitted for the work. 
The result is the best book on the city rot merely as it is, but as it 
has been. 

The plan of the book is singularly well adapted to its purpose. 
The first half of the first volume is given to history and a general 
description of the topography. Neither is drawn out in detail, 
both are sketchy rather than complete, forming the frame work for 
what follows. Then through half of the first volume and the 
whole of the second the author takes the reader on a sort of saunter 
through the city, describing one thing after another—mosques, 
bazaars, churches, walls, aqueducts, places of resort, palaces, streets, 
people—just exactly as one would take a friend. He is, too, not 
content with mere description, but binds each particular object 
to its history in the past. The plainest sort of a mosque-church, 
with no peculiar architecture to attract the eye, becomes a point 
of special interest when connected with some stirring scene of 
Byzantine days; the capture of the city or some intrigue of palace 
or harem through the years succeeding. Occasionally the locality 
gives opportunity for a detailed statement, as the story of the carry- 
ing of the galleys across the hills from the Bosporus to the Golden 
Horn, but in most cases the outline is given rather than the detail, 
and the interest is kept up throughout the two volumes. 

In such a book, as is natural, accuracy is the first essential, and 
accuracy in such a case requires broad sympathies. Professor 
Grosvenor is above all things else Greek in his sympathies, and 
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the antagonism that history has developed so fully between the 
different nationalities might, not unnaturally, have warped his 
vision so that others, whether Turks, Armenians, Bulgarians or 
even Europeans, should get scarcely the full meed of attention. In 
this respect he has done remarkably well. In one thing many 
will perhaps differ from him, and that is his estimate of the Turkish 
Sultan. It must be remembered, however, that the book was 
written before the proof of the complicity of the ruler with the 
massacres was before the world, and at no time has there been 
failure, even of those who felt most keenly his tyranny, to recog- 
nize the many personal qualities of Abdul Hamid which have won 
encomiums from almost if not all of those who have come into 
close contact with him. It is in some respects fortunate that the 
book antedated the disturbances, for since that time it would be 
difficult to get as clear a perspective as it furnishes. 

So far as the archeology and general history of the city is con- 
cerned this book may be accepted absolutely. Undoubtedly there 
are points where the author differs from well known students, and 
it may be that he would on occasion have to yield in some minor 
question. For the general reader, however, such points are so 
few and far between as to be of no appreciable value. Any one 
who will take these two volumes and read them carefully may feel 
that he has secured as clear, complete and accurate a statement 
as it is possible for any one to give. 

Still more valuable, however, than the accuracy of detail is the 
general tone of the book, the clearness with which the historical 
continuity of the city’s history is set forth, the close relation between 
its different epochs, the part which each has played in its develop- 
ment. The result is that we have, as already noted, the peculiar 
individuality of the city life, its Byzantine foundation, its Asiatic 
dress, its modern European adornment. We feel, as it is difficult 
for any one except a resident of the city to feel, that all three phases 
are present and living elements in the city life. | What will be 
Constantinople’s fate in the future no one can tell, although that 
at some time the Russians will dominate it politically is probably 
true. It is therefore very fortunate that before that change comes 
we have so perfect and valuable a statement of the city life and 
character. Mention should be made of the excellent and very full 
illustrations sand the charming style which never wearies the reader, 
and the general elegant make-up of the book by its publishers. 

E. M. BLIss. 
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Die socialdemokratischen Gewerkschaften in Deutschland seit dem 
Erlasse des Socialisten-Gesetzes. Von Dr. phil. Josep Schméle, 
Privatdozent an der Universitat Greifswald. Erster, vorbereiten- 


der Theil. Jena, 1896—S8vo, xviii, 212 pp. 


Labor organizations in Germany have had a peculiar history. 
They have developed on lines quite their own, and are different 
in many respects from the English unions on the one hand, and 
from the French syndicats on the other. An effort was made by 
Dr. Hirsch in 1868 to introduce unions after the model of those 
which he had studied in England, and a considerable number of 
such organizations were formed, many of which continue to exist 
at the present time. Side by side with these we find an entirely 
different class of unions, which are known by the name gewerk- 
schaften, and which are affiliated with the social democratic party. 
Dr. Schmdle’s work, of which the first volume is before us, does 
not purport to deal with labor organizations in general; it only 
deals with those of the second class above described. Nor does it 
purport to deal with the entire history even of these associations, 
but only the history since the passage of the anti-socialist law of 
1878. Considerable space, however, is given, by way of introduc- 
tion, to the history of these associations from 1868 to 1878, and 
some allusion is also made to the unions based on the English 
model, inaugurated under the auspices of Dr. Hirsch and known 
as gewerkvereine. 

The socialist unions are undoubtedly the more interesting of the 
two classes. They came into being more spontaneously and 
have shown a greater vitality. The anti-socialist law which was 
passed in consequence of the two attacks made upon the life of the 
Emperor in 1878, provided for a severe repression of all associations 
and newspapers which were of a socialist character, and for a few 
years after its passage almost all of the socialist unions went out of 
existence. This state of things might have been expected to be 
favorable to the more conservative unions, but that was not found 
to be the case. They derived little advantage from the suppression 
of their rivals. But as early as 1880 a few sporadic associations 
began to appear under various disguises, and little by little the 
vigilance of the authorities was evaded. A loose organization was 
adopted to which the terms of the anti-socialist law did not exactly 
apply, and before long a vast network of unions, all sympathizing 
with socialism, spread itself over Germany. The volume before 
us does not take up the discussion of the present character and form 
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of these unions. It gives us, however, in great detail the steps which 
led to their formation, and a special chapter is devoted to the juris- 
prudence of the subject. It is evident from the amplitude of the 
treatment which the author has adopted, that the book is intended 
for specialists rather than for the general reader, and for such it 
furnishes a valuable guide to the complicated political and social 
movements which in Germany have influenced the organization of 
workingmen. H. W. F. 


A Critical Study of Nullification in South Carolina. By David 
Franklin Houston, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Texas. New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1896—Harvard Historical Series 111.—8vo, x, 169 pp. 
Professor Houston’s careful review of South Carolina Nullifica- 

tion brings out into strong light several important facts which have 

not been so clearly grasped and expounded by previous students. 

He shows that South Carolina at first took the broad construction 

view of the Constitution, that it was economic decay and depression 

which made her embrace nullification, that this remedy came from 

a misconception of the causes of her economic decline, which was 

owing primarily to the exhaustion of the soil through slave culture 

and not to national legislation in the form of tariffs, and that in 

advocating this remedy Calhoun was not a pioneer, nor exactly a 

leader, but was forced into the position he took by the peremptory 

public sentiment of the State. His change of ground thus offers 
an instructive parallel to that of Webster on the tariff. Each sacri- 
ficed earlier convictions, yielding to the pressure of local interests. 

Professor Housten’s essay is an admirably clear piece of exposi- 
tion. In the bibliography there is no mention of Mr. Gaillard 

Hunt’s valuable paper on Nullification in South Carolina, published 

in the Political Science Quarterly, VI, 232. Of the contemporary 

discussions the author has failed to notice Lewis Cruger’s “ Hamp- 
den’s Genuine Book of Nullification,” Charleston, 1831. This is 
to be regretted, as the essay had no little influence at the time and is 
now very rare. There is, however, a copy in the Boston Athe- 

neum Library. E. G. B. 

Dictionary of Political Economy, edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 
F.R.S., vol. Il, F-M. London, Macmillan & Co., 1896, xvi, 
848 pp. 

Even the most conscientious reviewer is not expected to read an 

Economic Dictionary from cover to cover before commenting on 
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its merits; and were he to do so he would not be much better 
fitted for his task. Economic science is now so vast that no one 
man can longer be said to have mastered all its parts. Every 
student is therefore compelled to approach the encyclopedic work 
of Palgrave and his collaborators from some particular side and 
with his own peculiar bias. He cannot form an expert opinion on 
all, or even most, of its contents. The specialist who can pro- 
nounce on the article “International Law” would scarcely venture 
an opinion on “Graphic Method.” The student of the “Hanseatic 
League” is not prepared to criticize “Life Insurance.” The chief 
merit, in fact, of the work before us is that it contains so much 
more than any one man knows. It is a guide and directory to 
every conceivable department or aspect of Economics and the 
contiguous branches of knowledge. The best guarantee of its 
general reliability is the editor’s well-known impartiality and fair- 
mindedness. He has chosen with signal success the large body of 
specialists who have aided him. We note the names of Ashley, 
Bastable, Bonar, Bauer, Cannan, J. B. Clark, Dunbar, Edgeworth, 
Ely, De Foville, Gide, Giddings, Hadley, Ingram, Loria, Mayo- 
Smith, Nicholson, Pantaleoni, Rae, Rabbeno, Sidgwick, Smart, 
Taussig, Walker, and many others of equal eminence. Of the 
other writers——for there are some 170 in all—many are young 
specialists whose names are not famous, except within their respec- 
tive departments. It is to be regretted that the signatures are 
given only in initials, necessitating a constant reference to the index 
of names. 

Devotees of all schools and methods are represented, for the 
object of the dictionary is not to inculcate doctrine, but to exhibit 
the state of opinion as it actually exists, in all its inconsistency and 
contradiction. In this respect the work differs radically from the 
unfinished dictionary of MacLeod or the Nouveau Dictionnaire of 
Léon Say and Chailley-Bert. Mr. Palgrave has sought to give 
impartially conflicting arguments and all leading facts and informa- 
tion on each topic as well as bibliographies to aid the reader in 
pursuing the subject further. The book is not a collection of 
treatises, each complete and dogmatic, but a dictionary to current 
economic thought. The result is that the articles are many and 
short. Although the dictionary is only two-thirds completed, it 
already contains about 2700 articles, or nearly twice as many as 
Conrad’s Handworterbuch and three times as many as the Nouveau 
Dictionnaire or Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science. The aver- 
age length of Palgrave’s articles is 550 words as against 1500 for 
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the French work, 1800 for MacLeod’s, and 2500 for Lalor’s and 
Conrad’s. The division of labor, however, is carried the farthest 
in the German monumental work. With some 260 contributors, 
the average number of articles per contributor is less than six, while 
for Lalor’s work the corresponding number is seven, and for 
Palgrave’s and Say’s eleven each. MacLeod is sole author of the 
500 articles constituting his first and only volume. 

Palgrave’s dictionary is the first to do justice to the growing 
subject of Mathematical Economics and it is especially complete 
and instructive in its treatment of the various methods of investi- 
gating economic phenomena and the resulting schools and national 
tendencies of econemic thinking. Most scrupulous care has also 
been taken to give the works and biographical sketches of all 
writers in the past who made any impression on economic thought. 
Even the speeches of Garfield find a place among American writ- 
ings. The editor has, however, very wisely declined to follow the 
example of the German work in including living writers. 

Mr. Palgrave makes the welcome announcement that consid- 
erable progress has been made on the third (and presumably the 


last) volume. 
I. F. 


Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher Stidte, herausgegeben von Dr. M. 
Neefe, Direktor des Statistischen Amts der Stadt Breslau. 
Sechster Jahrgang, Breslau, W. G. Korn, 1897—8vo, xii, 388. 


In an early number of this magazine’ the first edition of this valu- 
able handbook of municipal statistics was reviewed. Five editions 
have since appeared, each adding materially to the scope and 
usefulness of its predecessor. The number before us is half as 
large again as the original one; the German cities of over 50,000 
inhabitants, which the handbook covers, have increased in number 
since 1890 from 44 to 54; the seventeen chapters into which the 
whole subject was divided seven years ago have been sub-divided 
or added to, and have risen to thirty in number. Among the new 
topics which are now discussed are: the public libraries, public 
baths, bankruptcies, industrial arbitration, trades unions, municipal 
slaughter-houses and cemeteries. The statistical matter has been 
carefully collated and annotated by Dr. Neefe’s corps of assistants, 
and is largely based on the codperation of the various municipal 
statistical bureaus as well as that of the Prussian and German 
Statistical Bureaus. 


1 YALE REVIEW, Vol. I, p. 108, May, 1892. 
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A few of the results deduced from the figures may be interesting. 
As to the percentage increase of urban population in Germany 
between the years 1890 and 1895, the figure varies greatly, the 
highest being 72% for Charlottenburg, and the lowest less than 14 
for Metz; in general, the manufacturing cities have grown most 
rapidly (e. g. Essen and Dusseldorf, about 22¢), while the for- 
tress and residence cities have lagged behind. Berlin grew but 
614% in those years, to be explained, perhaps, by the far greater 
growth of its suburbs, like Charlottenburg. In this connection, 
the accumulation and concentration of wealth in the manufacturing 
cities is emphasized by the fact that in Prussia the following per- 
centage of the income tax in each city is paid on individual incomes 
of 100,000 marks and over: Essen 42¢ (by 14 taxpayers), Frank- 
furt a-M. 25¢, Duisburg 254%, Elberfeld and Cologne 22¢, Diissel- 
dorf 21%. The figure for Berlin is 20.5%, while those for such cities 
as Cassel, Potsdam and Wiesbaden stand at about 11%. The fig- 
ures for incomes of between 30,500 and 100,000 marks give a simi- 
lar result. 

In regard to municipal government activity, many lines of it are 
treated of in a particularly full and interesting way. The average 
annual cost of cleaning the streets per inhabitant of the 24 cities 
whose figures are obtainable, separate from the cost of street 
sprinkling, is almost exactly 1.20 mark (or 29 cents); the figure 
for Berlin, whose streets are proverbially clean, is still lower, just 
1mark. In no city is it as high as 2 marks. 

Electric lighting is not yet in general use in German cities. Ber- 
lin boasts but 8,000 arc and 166,000 incandescent lights. Ham- 
burg is far behind with its 1,300 arc and 33,000 incandescent lights, 
while Munich is still less progressive with its 377 and 2,500 lights 
respectively. 

The statistics of libraries show the general use made of them. 
In Berlin, in 1895, over 5,000 books were taken out for every 10,000 
inhabitants; in Dresden, Strassburg, Munich and Wiesbaden the 
figures were still larger. 

To a student of municipal problems this work is becoming indis- 
pensable and is a fitting model for the proposed New York Bureau 
of Municipal Statistics, provided for by recent legislation, to follow. 
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